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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Imperial Conference opened on Wed- 

nesday with a speech in which Mr. 

MacDonald defined its programme as being 
firstly, constitutional, secondly, problems of foreign 
policy, and thirdly and lastly, matters of economics 
and trade. Thus neatly and deftly did the Prime 
Minister endeavour to side-track the fiscal issue, 
and to disguise the fact that the real head of 
the Government is Mr. Snowden. 


In vain, however, was the net spread in sight 
of the bird. The Irish represeritative, it is true, 
played up to Mr. MacDonald’s lead. But the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions with one accord 
Summarized the agenda of the Conference in 
the reverse order—firstly, matters of economics 
and trade, secondly, problems of foreign policy, 


and thirdly, points of constitutional technique. 
The contrast was significant. 


Mr. Scullin spoke definitely of Australia and 
Britain ‘‘ guaranteeing each other markets of 
sufficient importance in most commodities to 
absorb a greater volume of production.’’ General 
Hertzog specifically announced the desire of South 
Africa for ‘‘ inter-Commonwealth trade agree- 
ments,’’ and pointed out that Mr. Snowden’s 
policy of repealing the existing Preferences would 
be disastrous, and destructive of the whole idea 
of co-operation. 


This frankness has naturally alarmed the Liberal 
and Labour Press, which has pretended for 
months that Preference was a mere newspaper 
stunt which could be met with ridicule instead of 
argument, because the Dominions themselves did 
not want it. Now there is a sudden change of 
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tone, and the Australian and South African 
Premiers are exhorted not to be misled by Lords 
Beaverbrook and Rothermere. I doubt if there 
is any danger of that. 


The plain truth is that with the Free Trade 
Liberals only a small and divided minority in the 
House of Commons, the Government could pass 


any reasonable Empire fiscal policy through 
Parliament, for the Conservatives could not vote 
against it, and could only suggest amendments 
in detail after accepting the principle. But 
although some members of the Government have 
already abandoned Free Trade (as Dr. Addison 
has openly stated), Mr. Snowden remains immov- 
able, his deputy, Mr. Graham, is still dreaming 
of lower European tariffs, and these two obstruc- 
tionists are determined that nothing shall be done 
by the Empire. 


I am sorry for Mr. Thomas, the Dominions 
Secretary, who knows better what could be done 
and should be done. But he appears to be help- 
less, because Mr. MacDonald dare not risk the 
resignation of Mr. Snowden, and therefore prefers 
an unreal debate on the right to secede to a dis- 
cussion of actual economic problems. To such a 
pass have personal and party manceuvrings 
reduced us. No wonder the plain man is sick of 
politics and politicians. Like the beetles behind 
the wainscot, they avoid the light. 


It can hardly be the fact, however, that Mr. 
Snowden is satisfied with the results of his own 
financial policy, as shown in the Exchequer 
returns for the past six months, the unemployment 
figures and the general depression. It is simply 
that he has shut his mind to relevant evidence 
and is incapable of absorbing a new idea. 


But, apparently, Mr. Snowden thinks there 
is still money to burn, in spite of Treasury 
deficits; for the absurd agreement has now been 
signed at Geneva by which Britain undertakes 
to give financial assistance to any country 
threatened with war. As the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has given no public sign of uneasi- 
ness, it is to be presumed that he feels quite 
happy at the prospect of Britain financing not 
only her own unemployed, but everybody else’s 
wars. 


Behind the guarantee there is no doubt the 
pathetic fallacy that merely by signing a cheque 
one can stop a war of aggression. They may 
believe that sort of nonsense at Geneva, but almost 
everywhere else it is perfectly well understood that 
to agree to finance a war in advance is the best 
way to start it. Such little details as making 
the actual aggressor look like the victim of cir- 
cumstances are easily arranged. But I presume 
that Mr. Henderson has never heard of the Ems 
telegram. 


The Conservative Central Office has succeeded 
in making itself ridiculous at the South Padding- 
ton by-election. Its official candidate having 
accepted Empire Free Trade as a policy, the 
Central Office has repudiated its official candidate; 


the effect of which is to transform the official 
Conservative candidate into a Beaverbrook can. 
lidate, who is now fighting a Rothermere 
candidate. 


The net result is that in one of the few safe 
Conservative seats in the country, the Conserya. 
tive Party has abdicated. Its chosen candidate 
elects for the definite unofficial policy rather 
than the nebulous official policy, and while he 
is disowned by the official heads and told that, 
even if elected, he will be deprived of the official 
whip, he is being supported by Conservative 
members of the present House of Commons, 


Whatever course may be pursued in the ho 
of restoring unity in the Conservative Party, | 
trust that the pitiful farce of another Caxton Hall 
meeting will not be attempted. The only official 
meeting of the Conservative Party is one of the 
Conservative members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment held at the Carlton Club, such as that 
which broke up the Coalition and elected Mr. 
Bonar Law leader eight years ago. No other 
gathering can) be deemed a meeting of the 
Conservative Party. 


In flying in the face of this tradition Mr, 
Baldwin is, of course, actuated by no other 
motive than a desire to secure a gathering of 
some sort that will endorse his leadership, but he 


| is also, incidentally, proving once more his com- 


plete disregard for all traditional procedure. He 
showed the same attitude, it will be remembered, 
a few months ago in the House of Commons, 
when he proposed to refer treaties to a Select 
Committee. 


I do not, of course, suggest that a Conservative 
leader should set his face against all change, but 
it is surely one of the principles of the party 
that traditions of any sort should not be lightly 
cast aside to meet the mere exigencies of the 
moment. Mr. Baldwin seems to be a law unto 
himself in this matter, as in others, and the fact 
that he is generally actuated by a desire to save 
his own skin at all costs does not make his 
case any better. 


It is not a little curious that whereas we are 
told that the Conservative associations are solidly 
behind Mr. Baldwin, yet whenever a by-election 
occurs the opposite proves to be the case. I 
wonder how many potential West Fulhams, 
North Norfolks, and South Paddingtons, there 
are up and down the country. 


Everybody in this country will appreciate at 
its full value the extraordinary generosity whi 
has prompted Mr. Harkness, an Americaf 
millionaire, to endow a new foundation in London 
with a donation estimated at two million pounds. 
Americans do things on this munificent scale with 4 
better grace than anybody (except perhaps the 
Jews). It may be that they can afford to do ®, 
but the fact remains that there are a good many 
rich people in this hemisphere who could also 
afford these public benefactions, but who af 
not moved to them. 
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The last thng that anybody wants to do is 
to look a gift-horse in the mouth, but I must 
confess that many of us would have been still 
better pleased had Mr. Harkness given some 
indication of his wishes as to the use to which 
this great fund should be put. One understands, 
of course, that he does not wish to put himself 
into the position of having it said that he who 
pays the piper wishes to call the tune. But there 
are certain to be many estimable causes com- 
peting for assistance, and no doubt making out 
an excellent case. Two million pounds is a large 
sum, but without any definite directions by the 
donor there is always the danger that it might 
be frittered away in the attempt to please 
every body. 


For my part, I am inclined to think that in 
the case of an international gift like this, it is 
only fitting that the money should be spent 
on some effort that would benefit humanity at 
large, and not merely the nation that gives or 
receives. I do not mean to suggest the founda- 
tion of an Institute of International Peace, which 
would do nothing except bleat good counsel in 
a storm; the effort I have in mind is neither 
political nor philanthropic, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but medical. 


I recollect a few years ago the greatest medical 
discoverer of the day, whose work has saved 
thousands of lives and would save millions more 
if Governments were less obstructive, telling us 
that most of the money spent on medical research, 
and more particularly on cancer, was thrown 
away. In his opinion it attracted a second-class 
type of mind, that was afraid of the risks of 
ordinary medical practice and took refuge in a 
safe job at small pay. 


It was not from such men, he remarked, that 
you will get great discoveries; people of that 
type, he thought, would merely pile up facts 
without seeing, in Darwin’s phrase, beyond the 
facts to what they mean. In his opinion the 
best way to find a cure for cancer was to offer 
a great prize—half a million or a million pounds 
(as Parliament once offered a great prize for the 
discovery of the North-West Passage) for any 
cure that was certified by the British Medical 
Association. The great discoveries, he main- 
tained, were always made by an individual, not 
by a team, and the best way to get them was to 
offer great rewards, in honour or money. I 
commend the idea to the Harkness foundation. 


Some interest is being shown in the Finnish 
elections, which are held this week, in view of 
the recent revolt against Communism in that 
country. Soviet propaganda has been active for 
some years, and the proximity of the republic 
to Russia has naturally given Russia considerable 
advantages in infecting the peasantry and the 
towns; at one time, indeed, there were 23 
Communists in a Diet of 200 members. 


The Soviet has spent considerable sums in 
Propaganda in Finland during the past ten years, 
and fears were occasionally expressed that it 
might eventually obtain effective control of the 


country. The results of the elections are not 
yet known, but the active revolt of the better 
elements in the republic against the doctrines 
of Moscow appears to show that the danger has 
been realized in time. 


The new traffic regulations which are being 
drawn up by Mr. Morrison, Minister of Trans- 
port—the one member of the Government who has 
increased his reputation—have undoubtedly many 
good points, It is, perhaps, my misfortune that, 
being addicted to the unfashionable vice of 
walking, they make me feel that whereas pedes- 
trianism is now merely a regrettable eccentricity, 
it will soon become a crime. 


The removal of the speed limit simply means 
that the road hog, having disregarded the law 
for years, will now abolish it; with the natural 
result that the only roads that will be safe for 
walking or cycling will be those by-ways which 
do not happen to lead from one show place to 
another. The penalties for dangerous driving 
do not impress me in the least. How often does 
a jury convict to-day? The dead pedestrian is 
always regarded as a jay walker, and as he is dead 
it is difficult for him to disprove it. 


Nor am I convinced by the assurance that 
drivers with defective sight or other physical dis- 
abilities will be refused licences. The onus is on 
them to declare the defect, the alternative being 
a fine after an accident. How many will do so? 
Mr. Morrison is a kindly soul, with a touching 
faith in human nature. I admire and respect his 
confidence, but I advise the mere pedestrian to 
increase his insurance. 


I am pleased to see that Mr. Cochran has 
called Mr. Gordon Craig’s hand, and nothing 
but good for the theatre can come of it. Some 
of us remember Mr. Craig’s Purcell at the 
Coronet, and a few have seen his ‘ Hamlet’ at 
the Arts Theatre in Moscow, but a series of 
London productions, not unduly limited as to 
means, will be a decisive proof, in practice, of 
Mr. Craig’s undoubted genius as a theoretician. 


It is difficult, in the absence of the necessary 
Statistics, to say whether the so-called ‘‘ suicide 
pact ’’ is becoming more common, or whether 
it is merely receiving greater publicity than of 
yore, but my own impression is that this class 
of crime is on the increase. In its essence it is 
generally a tragedy of respectability, and therefore 
is more prevalent among that lower middle-class 
which still attaches a great deal of importance 
to outward appearances. 


Just why it should be more respectable to 
murder one’s mistress and then kill oneself, than 
to live with her, it is not easy to see, but that 
such a view is taken by a good number of people 
is clear from the cases that come into the courts. 
In France, the ‘‘ suicide pact,” possibly for 
religious reasons, is rarer than here, but the 
crime passionel is more common, and this fact 
is an interesting commentary on the different 
attitude to life of the same class on opposite 
sides of the Channel. 
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THE DECAY OF PARLIAMENT 
W E imagine that most Englishmen have 


read with an linterest not unmixed with 

amusement the account of a Republican 
meeting in Madrid last Sunday, in the course of 
which one orator after another extolled the merits 
of the British Constitution. It is, of course, true 
that the real object of this gathering was not 
so much praise of the Mother of Parliaments 
as the vilification of King Alfonso, but the belief 
is touching, and the more so as this expression 
of it comes at a moment when its stock is con- 
siderably below par in the country of its birth. 
We trust that we shall be accused neither of 
Fascist nor Communist tendencies when we say 
that the prestige of Parliament has fallen 
enormously in Great Britain since the war, though 
the statesmen of all three parties are still keeping 
up the pretence that there is as much interest in 
the debates in the House of Commons at the 
present time as there was in the days of Disraeli 
and Gladstone. 

To some extent, of course, the decline of 
Parliament is due to world causes, to use the 
phrase beloved of those who have no remedy 
for unemployment. The Parliamentary system 
was designed to remedy political grievances, and 
it was certainly successful in canalizing the 
torrents that were let loose by the French Revo- 
lution. ‘“‘ The red fool-fury of the Seine ’”’ 
became transmuted into a division in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and the world was very definitely 
the gainer thereby: while we imagine that even 
the most convinced supporter of authority will 
admit that it rested on a firmer basis in constitu- 
tional Piedmont than where it depended on 
Austrian bayonets in Lombardy and Venetia. 
When, however, the problems of the day ceased 
to be political and became economic the im- 
potence of the Parliamentary system began to 
be revealed. Politicians are, by the very nature 
of their being, experts in politics, but the vast 
majority are amateurs where economics are 
concerned, and the result is that they have to 
call in experts from outside, with disastrous 
consequences to their own prestige and that of 
the system with which they are identified. 

Moreover, legislative assemblies are in the 
natural course of things deliberative, and there- 
fore prone to waste a great deal of time. This 
latter tendency is enhanced by the strife of parties 
within their walls, and by the centrifugal influences 
that are always at work within the parties them- 
selves. Admittedly, when the issues that divided 
mankind were political, it was not a matter of 
great importance that an immediate decision 

. should be taken. It mattered little, for instance, 
in which particular year the Ionian Islands were 
handed over to Greece, or the Church of Ireland 
disestablished. With economic problems, on the 
other hand, the case is very different, and imme- 
diate action is often a vital necessity. Parlia- 
ments, being constituted for deliberation rather 
than action, have too often failed to act when 
action was essential. 

In these circumstances, different nations have 
adopted different expedients to get themselves 
out of the difficulty. Italy has turned her back 
on the Parliamentary system altogether, France 


to a temporary dictator in the person of 
M. Poincaré, while Germany is at the Moment 
wondering whether to follow the example of 
Rome or Paris. In every case the old represen, 
tative system has received a damaging blow, even 
where it has not been completely shattered, 

The same forces have been at work at Weg, 
minster, as in Paris, Rome, Madrid, Warsaw 
Belgrade, and a score of other capitals, but they 
have assumed a slightly different form. In the 
first place, Parliament is too old and venerable, and 
on the whole too successful, an institution in this 
country for there ever to be any serious attempt 
to abolish it; and, in the second, we once tried 
a dictatorship with such unfortunate consequences 
that, as a nation, we are extremely reluctant to 
have recourse to another, quite apart from the 
total lack of suitable applicants for the difficult 
post of dictator. If, indeed, as we are some 
times told, a Cromwell is needed, we fail to 
discern a single statesman of the stature of 
Oliver, though more than one contemporary 
leader occurs to our mind who would be ad. 
mirably fitted to play the part of Richard. At 
the same time, if we are unlikely to adopt the 
heroic remedies beloved of our ancestors and 
contemporary Italy, we are increasingly inclined 
to go behind the back of Parliament. The House 
of Commons, and still more the House of Lords, 
is well on the way to becoming what the Privy 
Council has long since been—a dignified body 
of immemorial antiquity which merely registers 
decisions that have been reached elsewhere. If 
this goes on, the time will come when it approxi. 
mates to the Parlement de Paris, when the King 
of France held a Bed of Justice. 

In Great Britain, however, the power that is 
dropping from the nerveless fingers of the Mother 
of Parliaments is not being concentrated in the 
Crown but largely exercised by the bureaucracy. 
It is not our intention at the moment to discuss 
this relatively recent development, but merely to 
call attention to it. What we do find disquieting 
is the fact that such power as cannot be trans- 
ferred to the bureaucracy is not being exercised 
at all. 

No intelligent man or woman can study the 
economic and social condition of the country 
to-day without becoming aware of urgent 
problems that, for one reason or another, Parli« 
ment simply refuses to tackle. The whole question 
of Imperial development, the chaos of the divorce 
laws and the comedy of the Gaming Acts are 
but three instances that leap to the mind, and 
there are many others. The leaders neither lead 
nor think; they only think they lead. In the hour 
of crisis our modern politicans appear to alter- 
nate between burying their heads in the sand oF 
buying off with other people’s money those who 
disturb their repose : the latter a policy reminiscent 
of the expedients of a Honorius or an Ethelred 
the Unready, and likely in the long run to prove 
as ineffective. 

In fine, Great Britain would appear to be in 
a fair way to drifting into anarchy: not, ind 
into anarchy as practised in China or Mexico, but 
rather anarchy in the etymological sense. 
sides there is evidence of a slackening of control, 
and a consequent slowing down of leadership am 
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authority. The body politic is suffering from 
atrophy, and the change of physician from Mr. 
Baldwin to Mr. MacDonald has made no practical 
difference in this respect. No Government since 
the war has really governed the country : the best 
have merely administered it, and the worst have 
not even done that. Such a state of affairs clearly 
cannot last without endangering the whole fabric 
of the State. Legislative assemblies, like crowns, 
can only survive on their merits, and the Mother 
of Parliaments cannot afford to be bedridden for 
ever. 


NE passes almost without feeling the 
@) transition from the pages of Trevelyan’s 


‘Blenheim’ to the obituary notices of 
Lord Birkenhead; and perhaps the easiest way 
to reach a just estimate of a character that at 
once impressed and bewildered, and was as 
powerful to repel as to attract, is to imagine him 
born two centuries earlier. His career would 
have been less glittering. The brilliant audacities 
of his youth would have passed unnoticed in 
Restoration England, and the achievements of 
his middle life would have been eclipsed by the 
kindred but transcending genius of Bolingbroke. 
Yet he would have been at home in Queen Anne’s 
day as he never was in ours. 

It is, indeed, impossible to write truthfully of 
“F, E.”’ without using a word, once among the 
most honourable in our language, to which the 
early eighteenth century gave, if it was possible, 
fuller lustre, but which the later nineteenth con- 
spired, to its shame, to tarnish. He was an 
adventurer and his whole life was an adventure 
to be confronted with a certain splendid reckless- 
ness. There are few men whom success does not 
coerce into respectability because they have 
something to lose; ‘‘ F. E.’’ preferred to look 
always for something to win. It is characteristic 
of him that at fifty-five he should have disdained 
the ample dignity of an ex-Lord Chancellor and 
a present Secretary of State, and should have 
plunged into the new adventure of business. It 
is no less characteristic that he should have given 
as his excuse his inability to live on his not 
ungenerous pension. But he was a man who 
took it as axiomatic that his merits should 
reap their proper reward. His abilities brought 
the good things of the world within his reach; 
he seized them with both hands and hurriedly 
dumped them down to snatch for more. No man 
of our time was so determined to enjoy all the 
multitudinous savours of a singularly full and 
varied life. He was lawyer, writer, orator, 
Statesman, and in taking the best that each of 
his talents had to give him he undermined even 
his magnificent physique. 

_ In all these characteristics—in his eagerness, 
in his easy, at times indeed arrogant, assertion 
of intellectual power, in his rich enjoyment of 
material advantages, he was altogether of the 
early eighteenth centurv. But in those days 
England was looking forward to a great future 
and all over the country energetic and ambitious 
Spirits were rising up to grasp at it. Lord 
Birkenhead’s England, on the contrary, looked 
back upon a great past and the exemplary figures 


of his time were concerned to preserve its splen- 
dours. Their attitude was little to the taste of a 
man who perpetually aspired for new worlds to 
conquer, The best, he used to say, was good 
enough for him, and what they had to offer 
was only a second best because their fathers had 
enjoyed it first. He justified his attitude, which is 
wholly commendable and is far more generally 
appreciated to-day than when he first avowed it 
twenty-five years ago, in language of a brutal 
realism which often shocked its hearers. That 
did not disturb him. It was meant to shock. 

Consider, for example, his famous maiden 
speech. He was almost unknown outside Liver- 
pool and Oxford. He confronted a party exalted 
by the confidence of overwhelming victory. He 
confronted it at a moment when it was jubilantly 
affirming the purely negative fiscal principle 
which sentimentality and electoral interest com- 
bined to command, and he exposed its whole 
intellectual basis for the trash which it very largely 
was. Never again was he to get the same chance 
of denouncing sloppy thinking incarnate in a 
Liberal majority. Later on he had to be content 
with a personal victim whom he tortured with 
elegant shrewishness; but it may perhaps be 
suspected that the reservoirs of contempt which 
he emptied out into Lord Parmoor had been filled 
up for him by his Cabinet colleagues. 

He was merciless to convention and, as he lived 
in an age only slowly ceasing to be conventional, 
he cultivated a manner of disdainful flippancy 
which did less than justice either to his head or 
to his heart. In truth he had a singular apprecia- 
tion of men whose gifts were of a different and 
much less shining order than his own. Of all the 
politicians who came close to Kitchener in his last 
phase, none save Asquith understood him so 
well or defended him so warmly as “‘ F. E.”’ In 
this particular alone he revealed to the public 
an aspect of his nature well known to his friends. 
To them he was loyal, affectionate, generous, and 
if he asked much of them, he gave more. 

Though he was under fifty when he became 
Lord Chancellor, it was said of him that he had 
accepted the appointment because‘he felt old age 
creeping on. In a sense that was trae. He had 
grown somewhat weary of the House of Commons 
with its stage duels, and could dcquiesce in an 
unostentatious shaping of history from a position 
which made it certain that he could help to shape 
it. But more than that went to make a decision 
which he felt at the time to be the hardest of his 
life. He was a great lawyer with a real love of 
his profession and an honourable ambition to leave 
his mark on the jurisprudence of his country. 
That ambition he realized to the full. To the 
legalism, then somewhat fly-blown, of the House 
of Lords he brought a new and vivifying contact 
with the realities of life. Contemporary lawyers 
admired the exquisite lucidity of thought and 
phrase which marked his judgments ; posterity will 
appreciate their freshness and truth. 

He would never have allowed himself to grow 
old. Your true adventurer would prefef the most 
hideous death to the prospect of senility by the 
fireside. ‘‘ F. E.”’ remained young to the end. 
When he died he had barely entered upon the 
thrilling hazard of beginning life afresh. His last 
book, the product of a convalescence destined to 
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be cut short, shows all his remorseless logic in 
argument, all his brilliant audacity in specula- 
tion. At the last his will led a forlorn hope against 
a disease which would have killed any ordinary 
man of his age or habit. It was the final triumph. 


As he lay gathering strength for new enterprises, 


the enemy returned and caught him for once off 
his guard. 


IS LITERATURE DYING? 


e) UR correspondence columns have recently 


borne evidence of a fairly widespread belief 
that literature is to-day not merely decadent 
but definitely on the decline. If that is so, then 
our lot is hard indeed. We are so used to being 


told that the State is financially and the Church 


intellectually bankrupt that these assurances have 
lost half their terror; yet, somehow, the world 
keeps going though constitutions decay and 
the clergy diminish. Even when other corre- 
spondents write to explain that Art is dying, and 
couple the toast, as it were, with the name of this 
or that pet aversion of the day, we are not moved 
to the depths of our being; for Nature, after all, 
provides a possible substitute for a great deal 
of the art in our galleries. But, although Nature 
has been likened by the sages to a book in 
which he who runs may read, not even Nature 
‘in her most luxuriant forms has yet evolved— 
or created-—a bookseller’s shop; and the book- 
sellers, to many of us, shine like the good deeds 
in an otherwise naughty world of commerce. If 
they are doomed to extinction, then everything 
is doomed. 

True, they never have the book we really want 
to read. But that, they assure us, is because 
books are so many that it is impossible to stock 
them all; and they produce good evidence that 
publishers not only increase and multiply as a 
class, but as a fraternity each and every pub- 
lisher sponsors more books year by year, till 
it is impossible for the mere bookseller to breast 
the flood. The publishers retort, in mitigation of 
their offence, that they do not print one book 
in a hundred offered to them, and in moments of 
confidence they have been known to whisper 
dark secrets of a corps of professional readers, 
maintained at vast expense, to reject bad authors, 
and another corps of commissionaires, similarly 
‘maintained, to eject importunate authors whose 
works have been tried in the balance and found 


wanting. 


By these elaborate and costly methods, it is 
understood, no good book is ever rejected and 
no bad book is ever accepted; all that is lacking 


is understanding on the part of reviewers and a 


disposition to purchase on the part of the public, 
who will go to any shifts to borrow a book and 
make any and every excuse to avoid buying one. 

Even so, more books are produced than ever 
before ; but that does not discourage our pessimists, 
who sternly take their stand on quality rather 
than quantity, and demand how anybody in his 
senses can compare the authors of to-day with 
the great ones of the past. The cry, as it happens, 
is not new; no cry ever is. In the year 1855, when 
the SaturDAyY Review was founded and Dickens 
and Thackeray were at the height of their fame, 
the critic Bagehot wrote an essay apropos of 


4 October 1930 
the Edinburgh Review in which he remarked that 
the coming of the railways has altered public 
taste; the new race of travellers no longer read 
solid and weighty books as of old, but patronized 
light and easy volumes that could be carried jn 
the hand and packed in a bag. It is clear that to 
Bagehot the decay of letters was even then at hand 

Presumably it always has been, for Bagehot 
was not in this matter the first of the pessimists. 
But, since literature has not been crushed out of 
existence by the steam engine, there seems some 
hope that it may yet survive even the internal. 
combustion engine, and confound the critics of 
1930 as of 1855. For our part, we believe there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever came out. We 
are ready to salute Galsworthy and Walpole as 
worthy successors of Meredith and Trollope; and 
we go further and express the conviction that there 
are young men who are unknown to-day who 
will yet rival the fame of the authors of ‘ The 
Forsytes ’ and ‘ The Cathedral.’ 

It is partly with a view to test this rising 
generation that we have extended the range and 
scope of the literary competitions in another 
of this paper. Up to the present these have been 
devised to provide an evening’s amusement in the 
art of parody or wit for the amateur, and they 
have, in fact, been productive of such excellent 
fun that we shall retain one of these smaller 
exercises in every issue. But the other competition 
will envisage a more serious and sustained effort 
in creation or criticism, which will frankly set 
itself up to contend with the great models of 
the past and the present day in prose and verse; 
and we commend this matter to our readers, who 
have it in their own hands to confound the critics 
who maintain that literature, like art and religion 
and politics, is dying of the incurable disease 
called civilization. 


SHOULD THE FREE STATE BE 
EXPELLED? 


By RICHARD JEBB 


NFORTUNATELY there is a snag awaiting 

the popular assumption that this Imperial 

Conference will devote most of its limited time 
to those economic questions which have become s0 
urgent. Anyone who has been at pains to study 
the parliamentary proceedings at Dublin, Capetown 
and Ottawa in regard to the report of the subsidiary 
conference on Dominion Legislation can only ant 
cipate that these political issues are to be forced 
to the front and kept there by Southern Ireland and 
South Africa. That they are ultimately vital issues 
cannot be gainsaid. That they are urgent is denied 
by the whole history of the Imperial Conference, 
which, at least until 1926, had been content to 
deal with immediate and practical difficulties only, 
leaving constitutional conundrums to be answere 
in due course—as they always have been—by elastic 
usage rather than rigid dogma. But there it is. As 
usual, while all the Dominion Prime Ministers are 1 
attend, the President of the Irish Free State 
apparently declines to sanction the Britannic institt 
tion by himself representing his country throughout. 
Instead, he sends this time a formidable delegation— 
vastly in excess of any other Dominion’s—to urge 
the disruptive policies which have been indicated 
the Dail. Headed by Mr. McGilligan, Minister for 
External Affairs, the delegation includes no 
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than five officials of that department. Doubtless it 
has been intensively studying the ‘‘ right to secede,” 
and will not suffer South Africa to challenge the 
proud boast that the Free State is the leader in 
this great movement. 

In previous articles we have seen how the British 
Empire, since 1926, has been officially dissolved 
at Geneva into a number of separate States. Mean- 
while, the Dominions, with Britain’s support, have 
always claimed that their status at Geneva is fully 
equal to that of any other country; and, in particular, 
that they should not be debarred from election to 
one of the non-permanent seats on the Council just 
because Britain has a permanent seat. In 1927 they 
vindicated their claim by securing the election of 
Canada to one of the non-permanent seats. This 
year, Canada’s time being up, they have succeeded 
in putting the Irish Free State in her place. But 
with a difference. While the Free State obtained 
the support of Britain and the Dominions for her 
candidature as one of themselves, she sought foreign 
votes by repudiating the Empire. The trick was 
revealed beforehand in the Dail, and after the event, 
by the first Press dispatches. In Dublin the success, 
we were informed, was ‘‘ fully appreciated ’’ because 
there “‘ it is realized that the Free State did not offer 
itself for election as a member of the British 
Commonwealth group,’’ whereas at Geneva ‘“ the 
inclusion of Ireland is regarded as important, as 
indicating that there will always be a Dominion 
representative of the British Empire on the Council.’’ 
In reality the Free State repudiates the British 
Empire, and so may be expected to exert in the 
Council all its Irish genius to further the disruption 
already so far advanced. 

Another weapon which the Free State hopes to 
use against the Empire, as opportunity may arise, 
is the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
This was recently made plain during the discussion 
in the Dail on the signature of the so-called 
“‘ Optional Clause,”’ by which the contracting States 
undertake to submit to that Court all ‘‘ justiciable ” 
disputes between them, i.e., any disputes depending 
on legal principles rather than political policies. 
Britain and all the other Dominions signed with a 
reservation which excepted disputes arising between 
States within the Empire; although South Africa 
boldly, and Canada indirectly (palpably led by the 
other two) admitted that in principle such disputes 
were within the scope of the International Court. 
The Free State alone signed without any reserva- 
tion, the Government explaining in the Dail that 
they regarded the Empire reservation as not only 
undesirable but probably invalid—a point which they 
held that the International Court itself should decide— 
and that they intended to maintain the right of 
appeal to this tribunal as a last resort in any 
dispute with Britain. In other Dominions, and 
notably by the Opposition critics at Ottawa, the 
idea was spurned that the internal relations of the 
British Empire should ever be submitted to any 
external tribunal or foreign decision. In their view 
the Empire already possesses what it requires, in 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council for 
justiciable disputes, and the Imperial Conference for 
political conciliation. Both these institutions derive 
directly from the Crown, and thus lend themselves 
to any requirements of ‘‘ equality.’’ 

Recently the Judicial Committee has settled the 
controversy between Canada and Newfoundland, 
regarding ownership of Labrador; and also the 
claim of certain British civil servants for compensa- 
tion from the Free State. It decided against Canada 
and against the Free State. At Ottawa the Prime 
Minister, Mr. MacKenzie King, applauded the 
judicial proceedings; at Dublin the Government 
repudiated the award. Such is the difference as 
affecting our Britannic League, which knows no 


** sanctions ’’ and depends wholly on good will. One 
has listened in vain for any real sign from Dublin 
of constructive instinct or capacity. Hitherto the 
dominant note has always been that of malicious 
glee in smashing the only instruments or emblems 
of Britannic unity which exist. It may be said that 
this, after all, is only pretty Fanny’s way. For 
that very reason it has to be taken seriously, 
Temperament is a permanent factor, and determines 
destiny. 

Even with the Empire reservation the Optional 
Clause is menacing enough. It is intended that the 
Permanent Court should not only codify the nebulous 
body of existing international law, but should extend 
it by building up a new body of ‘‘ case law,’’ so as 
to recognize new situations or ideas in the modern 
world. One of the most important of such novelties, 
second only to the Covenant itself, is the claim of the 
Britannic States to the combination of ‘‘ full inter- 
national status ’’ individually with a ‘‘ special relation- 
ship ’’ between themselves. Sooner or later some 
dispute between one of these States and a foreign 
country is likely to involve the question of what this 
special relationship legally means. The logical foreign 
answer might well be that no special relationship can 
co-exist with full international status; and that, having 
regard to their own successful assertions, at Geneva 
and elsewhere, of their full international status, these 
States are merely an accidental example of multiple 
monarchy, and to be regarded in law as foreign to each 
other. The “‘ special relationship ’’ would be dismissed 
as a sentimental tradition, of no legal importance 
at all. 

Certain Dominion statesmen seem fully alive to the 
general danger of trying to place the internal relations 
of the Empire upon any new legal basis. They 
deprecate the policy of asking the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to legislate away its own legal sovereignty of 
the Empire, if that were possible. Still less would 
they wittingly give any international body the chance 
to do it indirectly by decree. They would destroy no- 
thing of present utility until there is something ready 
to replace it. They would leave the legal position 
alone, relying on Britannic ‘‘ conventions ’’ to pro- 
vide ‘‘ equality of status,’’ which they desire for the 
practical purposes of effective co-operation under the 
single Crown, rather than to advertise a weakling 
independence. Prominent among these statesmen are 
the new Prime Minister of Canada (with all the vigour 
of his Canadian nationalism) and two, at least, of his 
‘* elder statesman ’’ colleagues, Mr. Cahan and Sir 
George Perley. The history of the Dominion is the 
expression of a resolve to resist absorption or domina- 
tion by the United States, by maintaining British con- 
nexion. Nearly forty years ago Sir John Macdonald 
exclaimed, ‘‘ A British subject I was born, a British 
subject I will die.”” .In the same spirit Mr, Bennett, 
on June 12, 1928, speaking as Opposition leader 
against the appointment of a Canadian Ambassador 
to Japan, declared, ‘‘ There can be no such thing in 
international law as equality of status between Canada 
and Great Britain until such time as this country has 
the powers of a sovereign state and absolute indepen- 
dence both within and without our country. As far 
as I am concerned, I propose to die protesting against 
that independent condition being achieved.”’ 

It remains to be seen whether the change of direction 
in Canada can stop the rot. In any case the hour, 
has struck for the Imperial Conference to face squarely, 
however reluctantly, the fundamental issue between 
single and multiple monarchy. Outside the Irish Free 
State, at the opposite extreme to Mr. Bennett, stands 
Mr. Hertzog. But whereas in the Free State the 
alternative leader is Mr. De Valera, who is a more 
virulent separatist than Mr. Cosgrave, in South Africa 
it is General Smuts who appeals to a strong party of 
Britannic loyalists. Moreover, the Afrikander tempera- 
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ment beneath its layer of racial prejudice is essentially 
practical. So the only incurably diseased member is 
the Irish Free State. This provokes the thought that 
the counterpart of the ‘‘ right of secession ” is the 
“right of expulsion.’’ Why should a Government 
which is out for independence have the right of coming 
to the Imperial Conference for mischief only, and in 
the intervals receive all the confidential correspondence 
of the Dominions Office concerning our foreign 
relations, which it may study with an eye to malevo- 
lent use? As a choice of evils, should we not now 
meet the Free State half-way? The same surgery 
which lopped the United Kingdom to save the health 
of the remainder may be necessary to save the 
Britannic Commonwealth. And the Irish tribalists 
could feel that they had really done a service : 

True patriots we, for be it understood 

We left the Empire for the Empire’s good. 


EGYPT: THE LULL BEFORE THE 
STORM 


By A. J. CUNNINGHAM 


N the surface all is quiet for the moment in 
Egypt. Since the serious rioting in Alexandria 
and Cairo provoked by the Wafdist leaders in 
July last, when a casualty list of 600 killed and 
wounded was announced, nothing has occurred to 


disturb an apparent calm, beyond the inexplicable - 


presence in the Prime Minister’s railway carriage of an 
unauthorized soffraghi with a hatchet concealed on 
his person. 

Perhaps, however, the publication on August 25 of 
the General Report of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission to the Council of the League of Nations on 
the Palestine disturbances of last year, with its severe 
censure of the British Government for failing in 
advance to appreciate the situation there, may induce 
some thought in official circles at home and serve as 
a warning in our method of handling the similar 
problem likely at any moment to confront us in Egypt. 
Though the nature of England’s responsibility in Egypt 
differs from that in Palestine, it certainly includes the 
protection of the lives and properties of foreign sub- 
jects, which cannot fail to be affected in the event 
of a recrudescence of Wafd agitation on the lines 
of July’s happenings. Under the ‘‘ four reserved 
points ’’ we have assumed that duty before the whole 
world, and all nationalities are entitled to hold us 
responsible for any loss they may incur through our 
failure to appreciate our position. 

Representatives of foreign Powers, in their capacity 
as delegates of the League of Nations, have taken us 
to task over our mishandling of the Palestine troubles. 
Our plea of having been taken by surprise may in 
that instance be accepted as good, but if we fail 
again in Egypt it will be a failure of incompetence. 
It behoves us, then, to look around and try this time 
to be wise before the event. We do not need to 
look far. In The Times of August 14 there appeared 
a lengthy letter from William Makram Ebeid Effendi, 
in which he started off by asking permission ‘‘ to deal 
in the dispassionate language of facts and figures, 
with the purely financial aspect of the present unrest 
in Egypt.’’ From the point of view of space, his 
letter was certainly taken up mostly with a protracted 
but unconvincing apologia for his financial and cotton 
policy when in office; but nobody would know better 
than Makram Eff. himself that the financial mess in 
which he and his Government involved their country 
during their short period of office is of little interest 
to the British public, and his explanation would hardly 
merit by itself the space occupied by his letter. 

This part of his letter may easily be dismissed. 
Under Adly Pasha the Egyptian Government supported 
the cotton market by buying in November and 


December, at the time of the year when the fellah 
in whose interest the policy of Government interven. 
tion was adopted, was selling his cotton. The buying 
too, was on a small scale. When Nahas Pasha came 
into power, in January, his government, under the 
direction of Makram Eff., began buying on a large 
scale and continued to buy right into the early summer, 
when the fellah had already disposed of his cotton 
and only the brokers and speculators stood to benefit, 
As for the statement of Makram Eff. that even Sidky 
Pasha has been buying cotton, this is only true to 
the extent that he has been honourably executing 
contracts already signed by Makram Eff. In fact, 
Sidky Pasha has never bought a pound of cotton since 
he has been in office; his declared policy has been 
to sell and not to buy. 

In another paragraph, the ex-Finance Minister took 
credit for a Budget surplus of £1,000,000 against an 
anticipated deficit of £8,000,00. This might sound 
convincing to British minds; but to anyone knowi 
the annual record of Egyptian Budgets the desire of 
Makram Eff. to make capital out of the result of his 
period of office would savour of an attempt to mis- 
lead. Every year for the past ten years the Egyptian 
Government has included in its programme ambitious 
and expensive utility schemes, such as extension of 
irrigation, improvement in drinking-water supplies, 
building of schools, etc., but by the end of the financial 
year it has been found that little beyond the conception 
of the ideas has been done, with the result that large 


‘surpluses have remained in hand. The figures for a 


few years are typical and will suffice. In 1921-2 the 
surplus was over £ 4,000,000; in 1922-3 the surplus 
was £7,516,573; in 1923-4 it was nearly £5,000,000, 
and in the following year it rose to £6,000,000. By 
comparison Makram Eff.’s surplus of £ 1,000,000 is 
certainly nothing to boast about. 

The lengthy reference of Makram Eff. to finance 
and cotton was, however, not the purpose of his 
letter, which was to announce boldly the threat of 
the Wafd party to create widespread disturbance in 
Egypt during the coming autumn: ‘‘ Doubtless the 
financial position,’”? writes the London emissary of 
the Wafd, ‘‘ will be much worse a month or two hence 
when the Wafd campaign for non-payment of taxes 
will take full effect. 
papers is of no avail, for the Wafdist organizations, 
including parliamentarians and provincial councillors, 
are actually propagating the new doctrine of non- 
co-operation. What will the position be next autumn 
when political activity will be considerably intensified?” 

His reference to the campaign of propagating the 
new doctrine of non-co-operation will be more fully 
appreciated if one reads ‘‘ The Oath’’ taken at 4 
meeting of the Wafdist Party on June 26 at the 
bidding of the Wafd executive : ‘‘ I swear by Almighty 
God that I shall defend the Constitution and resist 
any attack against it by all means in my power, at 
whatever cost and whatever sacrifice. I also solemnly 
pledge my oath to the adoption of a policy of non- 
co-operation and undertake to enforce it and propagate 
it throughout my constituency in the manner decided 
upon by the Congress Committee and approved by 
the Wafd.’’ 

A few weeks ago the British Government sent 4 
warning note officially—or, perhaps, officiously—to 
Ismail Sidky Pasha, the Prime Minister, and to 
Mustafa Nahas Pasha, the leader of the Watfd, 
intimating that each would be held responsible for 
any disturbance of the peace in Egypt arising out 
of internal political disputes that might endanger 
the safety of foreign lives and property. 

In spite of this we have now from the pen of 
Makram Eff. a definite announcement that the Wafd 
Party is at present engaged in a’ campaign for pro- 
pagating the doctrine of non-co-operation and non- 
payment of taxes, due to take full effect a month of 
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two hence. The Wafd Party is thus deliberately 
adopting the methods of the Gandhi movement in 
India. It is hardly necessary to point out that if 
successful this will involve disturbance of the peace 
and bloodshed, in which the safety of the lives and 
property of foreigners in Egypt is bound to be affected, 
and yet it is the avowed intention of the Wafd 
Party to court such results, and thus to flout deliber- 
ately the warning of the British Government. Ismail 
Sidky Pasha, independently of the officious warning 
of the British Government, has taken, is taking, and 
will continue to take steps to maintain law and order. 
The Wafd is deliberately taking steps to bring about 
disturbance. The pertinent question might here be 
asked: Whom, in the event of disturbance, will the 
British Government hold responsible? 


THE VINTAGE YEARS—I* 
By A. Wyatt TILBy 


OME time ago a schoolmaster friend told me, 
S: a curious fact, that the standard of ability 

among his pupils varied not only with the indi- 
vidual, but with the year of birth. The boys of rgro, 
for example—I have forgotten the precise year, but 
it does not matter—would be exceptionally intelligent, 
quick at the uptake and eager to learn. Boys born 
in 1911, on the other hand, would be dull, slow and 
stupid. 1912 might be normal, and 1913 either above 
or below the average. 

The idea of vintage years for youth as for wine 
struck me, I confess, as being a little fantastic. But 
it is not necessarily irrational, and things that are 
fantastic sometimes turn out to be true. I decided, 
therefore, to see if history and the biographical 
dictionary would throw any light on the subject. 

It was easy to construct a list of birth-years of 
important or successful people; and, incidentally, I 
kept an eye on the actual natal day, as the super- 
stition of propitious days still survives here and 
there, a relic probably of old astrologic lore. 

But I could find nothing to support this latter idea. 
Rather more than the average number of men of 
genius were born in April, July and December; rather 
fewer in May, and fewest of all in March. But the 
differences between one month and another were 
so small as to be negligible; nor was it possible, on 
looking at the facts from another angle, to see any 
indication that the season of the year influences tlie 
future of the individual. The distribution of names 
through the calendar does not suggest, for example, 
that poets are born in the spring or philosophers in 
the autumn. 

There were, of course, one or two coincidences. The 
last week of the year, which contained the birthdays 
of Newton, Kepler, Pasteur and Gladstone, seemed 
a little overweighted with fame; and, oddly enough, 
the first of April, which is proverbially All Fools’ 
Day, was one of the few dates with more than one 
big name. But mentally speaking there is little 
to choose between the months, and all days seem 
equally propitious to the right man. In that respect, 
at least, Providence gives us a reasonably square deal. 
_It is much the same with the numerical order of 
birth. The firstborn has no discoverable intellectual 
advantage over his juniors; neither as man of action 
nor thought does he stand out more conspicuously than 
the rest. The third and seventh children—both mystic 
numbers—do not claim the more saintly and spiritual 
names in my lists. Thirteenth children are naturally 
rare, and getting rarer; but there were no indications 
that they were specially unlucky. In that respect, 
again, Providence seems to have played the game fairly. 


* The first of a series of four articles; the second will 
appear in the issue of October 11. 


So much for that; this particular byway, according 
to my evidence, is a cul-de-sac. But when I collated 
the annual lists of the main enquiry some of them 
certainly seemed to support my friend’s belief in 
vintage years. 

My lists went back to the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, and they contained most of the famous names 
in European history, literature, science and art over 
four hundred years. Most years contained one, two 
or three great names. Occasionally a year was 
blank—I found out afterwards that these blanks were 
significant—and every now and then one struck a 
bumper crop, 

The year 1792, for example, had ten famous names, 
including Shelley, Keble, Russell, Durham and Pio 
Nono; 1791 and 1793 had only three each. Then 
1798 had one, 1799 two, and 1800 again had ten, 
including Macaulay, Moltke and Pusey. 1803 was 
another good year, with Rajah Brooke, Liebig, 
Emerson, Robert Stephenson, and half a dozen more; 
and 1809 was even greater, with Darwin, Gladstone, 
Tennyson, Lincoln, Chopin, Mendelssohn and several 
others. 1811, with ten big names; 1813, with nine; 
and 1819, with ten, contrast strikingly with 1815 
(a bad year, only four big names) and 1821, a normal 
year for the period, with six. — 

But the whole generation from 1800 to 1834 was 
exceptionally fertile in great names; after that came 
a definite decline. As compared with predecessor 
and successor, this period reckons: 


1765-99: 123 great names 
1800-34: 251 4, 
1835-70: 143 


The first of the three periods may be explained 
more or less in terms of smaller population. The 
explanation, it is true, will not cover all the facts, 
but up to a point it will do. But population was 
still increasing rapidly in the third period, from 1835 
to 1870—even the ratio of increase did not begin 
to fall till some years later—yet the number of out- 
standing figures definitely declined. Much of this 
was obviously attributable to the fact that my lists, 
being drawn up from a biographical dictionary, were 
naturally less well equipped with living celebrities than 
dead. But for various reasons this was not quite 
a full solution; and I noticed a very similar decling 
in eighteenth-century Holland and Spain. It looked 
either as though the stock had exhausted itself by 
excessive production, and had to lie fallow for a 
time, or else the conditions had suddenly become 
less favourable. Possibly both these factors played 
some part; but these crude lists of names and dates 
could not interpret themselves. 

But here was something different and, to me at 
least, quite unexpected. The vintage years that my 
schoolmaster friend had mentioned, in a casual after- 
dinner talk, were certainly there. But there was 
no recognizable sequence or periodicity about them 
so far as I could see; they merely happened now 
and then. Moreover, even when they happened, they 
were merely part of a great upheaval or outburst 
of mental activity that seemed peculiar to one par- 
ticular generation. The special problem of vintage 
years was, therefore, submerged in a much larger 
problem : whether the whole period was to be regarded 
as the flowering time of England and, perhaps, even 
of Europe and the United States—there was a fair 
sprinkling of the greatest Continental and American 
celebrities in my lists— and consequently as the summit 
level of the entire Western world. H, 

If that were so, it seemed a melancholy prospect. 
But my modest little question had now strangely 
raised a far larger problem than it had solved, and 
the horizon had suddenly widened beyond all antici- 
pation. It seemed necessary to take the thing more 
seriously and to look at the evidence afresh, 
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THE MYSTERY OF VAN GOGH 


By AprRIAN Bury 


HE exhibition of nearly four hundred paintings 

and drawings by Vincent Van Gogh at the 

Municipal Museum, Amsterdam, is an event of 
importance in the world of art. This is a representa- 
tive collection of an extraordinary artist and everyone 
interested in the so-called modern movement should 
make an effort to see it. Such a large number of his 
works is not likely to be gathered together again 
for years. The organizers are to be congratulated 
not only on their success in acquiring his best things 
from private and public galleries, but on the arrange- 
ment of them in chronological order and on the 
uniformity of framing. 

Every phase in his brief and tragic career has a 
wall to itself. As in a fascinating autobiography we 
follow the life and art of Van Gogh from his hazardous 
and painful beginnings to his pitiful suicide. Properly 
to appreciate his ideals and intentions, the pictures 
should be studied in relation to his life, for no artist 
was more susceptible to circumstances and environ- 
ment. We must remember that Van Gogh is regarded 
as a master. There are, indeed, some people who 
will argue that he is the greatest artist of the nine- 
teenth century and there are students who are so 
loyal to him that they are ready to disown every 
traditional painter. Van Gogh is the god of the 
moderns. With Gauguin and Césanne he forms the 
uncertain pyramid upon which the new school of 
esthetics is founded. He was born in 1853, he began 
to work seriously as an artist in 1880 and died in 
1890. He sold virtually nothing and lived in acute 
poverty. To possess the collection at Amsterdam 
now would require the income of a millionaire. We 
are not concerned with the dexterity of picture 
dealers. The value in sterling of a painting is often 
a matter of fashion. A clever dealer can sell any- 
thing, and if there is a boom in a certain artist prices 
go high. Nor are sensational publicity and intellectual 
snobbery any criterion of genius. We have to con- 
sider Van Gogh as an artist, not whether his works 
fetch fantastic prices in the market. 

If we study carefully the first exhibit in this collec- 
tion we are conscious that the drawing is singularly 
immature, It shows a file of children going to some 
industrial work. The figures are naively drawn, the 
composition is primitive. Between each child is a 
stunted tree. There is a suggestion of a factory in 
the background. This work would not be remarkable in 
a child of ten. Since it appears in the catalogue 
under the period dated 1880 we must assume that it 
is one of the first serious figure drawings that Van 
Gogh made at about the age of twenty-seven. I 
venture the opinion that this work is the key to the 
Van Gogh mystery. He was always a passionate 
and wilful child and this simplicity of outlook remained 
static through every vicissitude, through all his moods 
of grief and joy, despair and triumph. He had the 
mental honesty and sincerity of the fanatic. He was 
aware that he could not draw and made valiant efforts 
somewhat late to follow in the footsteps of such a 
powerful draughtsman as Millet. We see Van Gogh 
laboriously trying to copy from prints ‘ The Sower ’ 
and ‘ The Angelus,’ and the result is pathetic. But so 
ardent is he in his desire to portray faithfully, that 
between his early attempts and his work at the Hague, 
from 1880 to 1883, his progress is astonishing. These 
charcoal figures have a particular interest. It would 
be difficult to prove that any of them, coming from 
a man nearing thirty, show more than mediocre talent 
when we place them by the work of the accepted 
masters at the same age. There is not a student 
with any pretentions to the art of figure-drawing who 


could not have achieved as much. Their one merit 
is a feeling for humanity, a love of the subject for 
its own sake, a sense of pity and affection for the 
poor and humble folk among whom Van Gogh worked 
at one time as an evangelist. He takes immense 
trouble to search out character in faces, hands and 
attitudes; we are not impressed. When, however 
he attempts landscapes his instinct is stronger, his 
mind more intense, his methods more versatile and 
resourceful. He can see nature both in detail and 
in mass, and in these black-and-white sketches there 
is a hint of reserves of unusual talent. 

At the Hague Van Gogh had come under the 
influence of Mauve, Jacob Maris and Josef Israels, 
but whatever he might have caught in colour from 
these artists he was not able to approach them in the 
subtleties of form and tone. At Nuenen, where he 
begins to paint in earnest between 1883 and 1885, 
his colour is sombre and uninteresting. His palette 
is restricted to ochres, greens and blacks. It is as if 
he were painting in the dark and he only wins our 
reluctant praise at this juncture for an industry which 
bears fruit in a growing confidence in his medium, 
a more intelligent method of handling paint, such as 
can be seen in the still life of a straw hat, a pipe 
and articles of domestic utility. 

We follow Van Gogh to Paris, where impressionism 
has consolidated itself. He looks at Manet, Sisley, 
Pissarro and Seurat. He is still searching for a style. 
In the study of ‘ Herrings’ there is something of 
Manet’s analysis of form and tone. ‘ The Interior 
of a Restaurant ’ is a compromise between Seurat and 
Pissarro. But he looks critically at impressionism and 
is not to be misled from his own narrow path and 
capabilities. There are flower studies and one portrait 
which prove that Van Gogh is fighting for his origin- 
ality and will survive victorious. 

Those who know his life will recall the asperities, 
the quarrels, the melancholy of his last months in 
Paris. His devoted and long-suffering brother, 
Theodore, who supported him morally and financially, 
was relieved when Vincent, acting, it is said, on the 
advice of Toulouse Lautrec, decided to leave the north 
and seek new inspiration in Provence. 

In February, 1888, Van Gogh is at Arles. The 
change in his style is sudden and dramatic. He 
becomes a devotee of the sun. To pass from the Paris 
period to that of Provence is like going direct from 
a winter of discontent to a summer of exultation, Van 
Gogh revels in the light of the south. Every picture 
scintillates with colour. His energy is overwhelming’ 
and out of the very weaknesses of his drawing he 
hammers a manner of painting which convinces us 
by its rapturous force and ecstatic pantheism. His 
love of things animate and inanimate is eloquent m 
nearly all work accomplished at this period and he 
lavishes it equally upon a landscape, a pot of flowers, 
a single tree in bloom, a cloud, a pair of old shoes 
or a simple café bedroom. He listens to the great 
symphony of nature and echoes the major chords with 
an inexplicable sense of beauty. His eye, heart 
hand combine to create with an intensity which knows 
no rest or peace. He dominates every subject by @ 
sort of chromatic frenzy. He is never sdlective, 
seeking out those things which yield by repetition 
to the facility of the hand. He sets himself a hundred 
different problems, returning again and again to the 
attack with incredible courage. Who but an artist 
of his child-like faith and religious feeling for , the 
loveliness of the earth would attempt to conquer such 
difficulties as are to be seen in the picture called 
‘ The Vineyard,’ and in such a way? ‘‘ Ah, my study 
of vines,” he says in a letter, ‘‘ I have sweated bl 
over it.’”? And we can well believe it. Here 1s 4 
rhapsody in green, purple, yellow, black and orange. 
There are two small figures carrying red parasols 
a few labourers under an ominous blue sky. In t 
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foreground is grey sand. This work, which is a large 
one, is painted with solid colour; and though any. 

t of it might be meaningless in itself, the canvas 
as a whole fully expresses the terrible heat of the 
South at harvest time. The same ardour is apparent 
in a large study of sunflowers which fall rapidly in 
splendid death while the artist struggles against time 
to immortalize them. There is a series of pictures 
of trees in bloom, all exquisite in colour, flung on to 
the canvas as a sower would fling seeds into the 
waiting earth. Occasionally, we are confronted with 
a picture which goes beyond comprehension. There 
is a study of cypress trees which, for thickness of 
paint, is almost a bas-relief. Van Gogh is not sure 
of himself. Having, in fact, failed to achieve his 
purpose he piles on pigment in a vain effort to bring 
order out of chaos. And again, he labours a work 
with rhythmic lines and obscure symbols until it 
becomes merely a colour scheme as vague and intan- 
gible as music. But while we applaud the best of 
his pictures, we are always conscious of the artist’s 
limitations. |The effort is too obvious. There is a 
feeling of fatality that oppresses us. We are in the 
presence of a remote mind and a mind that can teach 
us very little. Since all his important work was done 
in the south of France between 1888 and 1890, we 
cannot be certain that Van Gogh, had he lived, would 
not have modified his style as his knowledge 
increased. I commend to those critics and artists who 
can only see the moderns to the detriment of the 
old masters, the self-portrait No. 345, which proves 
that, as far as he possibly could, Van Gogh was 
striving towards a technique which is not without a 
suggestion of Rembrandt. Compared with this effort, 
some of the other portraits are complete failures. 
But it is the latter that are so easily adapted by 
students of Van Gogh in contemporary art. It is 
the easiest task to follow him in his weaknesses, and 
those who do so are impostors and guilty of contempt- 
ible insincerity. Van Gogh must stand alone. His 
emotions, his experiences and his mental condition are 
unique in the history of creative geniuses. He is a 
bizarre and brilliant star that leads nowhere. 


THE PROMS. : 1930 
By O. Daunt 


INCE the Proms. have been filled night after 
Gets often to the point that makes promenadingt 

impossible, it seems safe to form some idea of 
English musical taste at the moment from programmes 
which have so obviously a popular appeal. Those 
Continentals who, judging England by a few of her 
modern composers, maintain that the English do not 
relish ‘‘ strong meat ’’ in music, are here proved utterly 
mistaken, for the composers who enjoy whole pro- 
grammes to themselves are Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
once thought too intellectual to be interesting to any 
but the highbrows, and in the realm of opera, 
Wagner. It is clear that we are own cousins to the 
Germans in music as in race, and that we demand a 
very solid Teutonic foundation in our programmes 
before we relax to such lighter moments as Ravel’s 
* Bolero,’ or Honegger’s much discussed ‘ Pacific 231.’ 
This is quite a natural desire, for the Proms. are and 
should be the orthodox training ground for students, 
and for those numerous music lovers now growing up 
in the world of works, offices, and L.C.C. Evening. 
Institutes, to whom Bach and Beethoven are something 
marvellously new. It is only a pity that Haydn should 
this year have been so rigorously excluded: ‘‘ With 
verdure clad,” in spite of its charm, is hardly enough 
alone to represent the father of the string quartet. 
Mendelssohn, too, though returning to favour after 
his period of ‘ Lieder ohne Worte’ played ‘‘ with 
expression upon schoolroom pianos, has not yet 
reached the position due to one who, in the architec- 


ture of his music, is a lesson to students of form, be 
they listeners or composers. We have had to be con- 
tented with the fairy ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ 
overture, and ‘ Fingal’s Cave.’ 

From Weber we have the three ever welcome over- 
tures, with the magic horns, all the more magic since 
Aubrey Brain joined the orchestra, and an innovation 
in the scena from ‘ Euryanthe,’ ‘ Schweight gliinden 
sehnens.’ Weber should be familiar and dear to 
every Londoner, since he spent the last months of his 
short life mastering English for the sake of writing 
* Oberon ’ for a London audience, and his last days con- 
ducting it in London. We should like to hear still 
more of him each autumn. Agathe’s cavatina in the 
third act of ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ is as lovely as her more 
famous ‘ Softly sighing,’ and Caspar’s Drinking song 
is excellent for the very type of baritone which England 
produces in such numbers. The ‘ Preciosa’ music, 
seldom if ever heard, with its brilliant charm and 
suggestion of the sunny south, could not fail to win a 
Saturday night audience. 

It is always difficult to make a Wagner concert pro- 
gramme convincing. One misses the stage at every 
turn, the telescoping and often arbitrary conclusions 
needed to form a concert item must jar all true lovers 
of the opera, and the position of the singers below, 
instead of above, a Wagner orchestra make a proper 
proportion impossible. Perhaps if each evening were 
devoted to extracts from one opera alone the effect 
would be more restful, but the constant leaping from 
the Venusberg to the Grail temple, and thence to the 
Valkyr rock is enough to try the nerve of the steadiest 
Wagnerian. 

It is a most healthy sign for the future of British 
music that Thursday is now a British composers’ 
night. A strong national school can only grow up 
by the constant practice of making and hearing our 
own music, and so realizing where we stand. We 
have a foundation of Folk music as great as that of 
any European country, but little has come of it because 
the practice of music making has so continually been 
interrupted, by the French musicians of Charles the 
Second, or later even by Handel himself. Now, for 
one evening at least, we can take stock of British com- 
position. Yet in our anxiety to do justice to the 
moderns, perhaps the greatest of all British musicians 
has been forgotten. Henry Purcell only appears with 
a suite for orchestra on the last night. Now that the 
tenth-rate ballad has been routed from the secondj 
half of Queen’s Hall programmes, Purcell’s many 
lovely songs might find a place, and the jolly sailor 
music from ‘ Dido and Aineas,’ that marvellous little 
music drama of the seventeenth century, would be the 
gayest possible finale to an evening. 

Since the Russian Ballet is no longer with us, we 
look hopefully to the Proms. to give us the thrilling 
colour and rhythm of the Russian nationalists, but all 
in vain. Gone are the days when a whole evening, 
was devoted to the Russians. Now Tchaikowsky 
once more holds the field with eleven works against 
three at most from any of the great Five. Although 
the Russians alone have equalled the Germans in the 
interest of their opera, even Tsar Boris did not put 
in an appearance, and we still look forward to the 
time when some enterprising bass will give us Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s song to Kitesh in the opera of that name. 
In spite of the fact that a western orchestra can never 
really master the elasticity of Russian rhythms, it seems 
a pity that the love and understanding of Russian 
music,-and so perhaps in a small way of Russia her- 
self, which grew up in the great days of the Ballet, 
should now be allowed to disappear. 

Among the many new works performed this year, 
it is interesting to notice Constant Lambert’s ‘ Rio 
Grande,’ the success of which is at present undoubted, 
and a concerto for ’cello and orchestra by Honegger, 
whose music always gives the impression that he knew 
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exactly what he meant to write, and has written it 
with complete competence. Ernst Krenek has also 
been included in these wide-minded programmes, 
although his popularity in Germany, judging by per- 
formances of ‘ Jonny spielt aus,’ seems to be decidedly 
on the wane. 

Altogether, the Proms. have once more done their 
best to fulfil their threefold function. They are asked 
to give a healthy foundation to musical tastes which 
are still being formed, to bring new works before the 
public, and to offer a home to British composers. 
They wisely carry out all three requests, and it is only 
in the choice of the ‘‘ sweets ’’’ after the main meal 
has been provided that a little more attention to 
proportion might be paid. 


RECENT GERMAN EXPRESSIONISM 
By J. C. VAN NOORDEN 


-Y EVER before in history have changes in the 
Ne: been so quick and radical. The adepts of 
each new school, or let us rather say ‘‘ move- 
ment ’’ (for one should not, in fairness, use a word 
so utterly repugnant to them as ‘‘ school’’) have 
needed, and will need, their apologists; but it is 
interesting to follow the trend of recent German 
expressionist verse to see how its own precept of 
measureless art has proved its undoing. Before it fell 
into ‘‘ dadaism’’ it passed through its last phase, 
that of ‘‘ Sturmkunst ’’—storm-art. The storm artists 
are intent on finding a kind of poetry which will have 
the effect of music. Their theory necessarily leads to 
attempts at ‘‘ absolute poetry’’ which actually 
composes vowels and consonants into pure sound- 
productions and nothing else. 

Space only allows a few examples, taken at random, 
from the first phase of expressionism and the last 
(the Sturmkunst). As, for instance, this by Trakl 
(‘ Die Venstummten ’) : 


O, the madness of the city, where in the evening, 

by a black wall, crippled trees stare, 

Where out of a silver mask gazes the spirit 

of evil, Where light, with magnetic scourge drives out 
stony night. 

O, the engulfed ringing of the evening bells 

Harlot who, in icy shudde-, bears a dead child! 

Ravingly God’s anger whips the brow of the possessed. 

Purple ills; hunger, breaking green eyes. 

O, the gruesome laugh of the gold. 

But in dark caverns, dumber humanity 

Out of hard metals forges the redeeming head. 


Or this, by Kurt Heynicke : 


Friend 

When thou smilest 

Smiles my heart 

And joy lifts up her torch 

Our sheet is a smiling day 

O, that we are thou to each other 
That we may carry this thou 
Into every heart, 

That is what unites us. 


Often the temple’s stillness builds itself 
And the mountains of loneliness encircle us. 


O, 

deeply in himself each is alone 

But a smile throws bridges from me to thee 
And wide are the doors to the soul’s temple 
Holy 

Is man 

To grief we shall kneel for each other 

Joy will lift us up 

We give each other the I and the Thou 
Eternally joins us the word 

Man 

Forever 

We can be happy. 


October 
4 1930 
Next take the Storm-poets : 
Sea Isle Thou islest me 
Storm Housing Round us 
Light beasting Are mooning 
Stormchild flowering Sun, stars 
stoning 
Storm Are childing 
Sea Sunning Man Woman 
Light Mooning Are housing 
Seachild Starring Stone, Beast, 
Sea Womaning Us 
Light Manning Round 
Storm Childing Earth 
Lightchild Far out of me 


Light 
or the complete sound-poem : 
Oiai laela ora ssisialu 
Ensudio trésa sudio mischnumi 
Ja lon studz 
This is neither Hungarian, Czech, nor any other 
language; simply sounds of the imagination. (The 
poem is a fairly long one.) No wonder the whole move. 
ment rushed into ‘‘ dadaism,’’ out to destroy all old 
forms. 
Expressionism began with the motto: ‘* Away from 
nature.’’ It ends with the motto: ‘‘ On to nature,” 


FRUSTRATION 


By DAPHNE DU MAURIER 


FTER he had been engaged to her for seven 
A years he felt that it was impossible to wait 
for her any longer. 

Human endurance had been tested to the limit, 
For seven years he had held her hand by the stile in 
the field, and it was beginning to pall at last. 

It seemed to him that there must be more in life 
than these things. 

He admitted that time had been when the simple 
fact of looking at her from a distance had ensured 
him weeks of fever and excitement, when the mere 
process of brushing against her on a tennis court had 
caused a state of nervous prostration. 

Such follies belonged to the distant past. He was 
twenty-four now instead of eighteen. In the irony of 
his soul he wondered what Napoleon would have done 
if someone had offered him a box of tin soldiers; 
it occurred to him that Suzanne Lenglen in her day 
would have protested had she been compelled to play 
battledore and shuttlecock. 

He was earnest, he was desperate, he was very 
much in love. 

Saying good-night to her at half-past nine in the 
evening was a modern equivalent to the appalling 
tortures of the Spanish Inquisition. At these moments 
his legs twisted themselves inside out, his fingers 
clutched at the air, and his tongue got caught up 
his uvula. 

A low moaning noise rose in his throat, and he 
wanted to creep up a wall. Marriage seemed to be the 
one solution. . . . Scarlet in the face, his hands clenched 
and his jaw set, he made his declaration to her father. 

‘* Sir,” he began, ‘‘ I can’t stand this any longef; 
I must get married.’’ 

The father looked him up and down. 

‘“* I can well believe it,’’ he said; ‘* but it has got 
nothing to do with me. Personally, for a boy 
your type, I put my faith in long engagements 
You've been engaged for seven years. Why not draw 
up a contract for another seven?”’ 

‘* Sir—we can’t wait any longer. 
at each other, we fee sy 

The older man interrupted him brutally. 

“I’m not at all interested in what you feel. Cao 
you support a wife?” 


When we look 


‘* No—yes—at least. I will find a job.” 
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‘Is there anything you can do?”’ 

can tinker about with cars.” 

“J see. Is that enough to make her happy?” 

“J sort of... 

“You expect to make a girl happy when you’ve 
no money, no job, no qualifications, and the only thing 

know how to handle is a spanner.’’ 

Sir, I—” 

“Splendid. I'll say no more. My daughter is 
twenty-four; she can do as she likes. I'll pay for 
your wedding, but neither of you get a penny from 
me afterwards. You can work. I have a feeling your 
marriage will be a success.’’ 

“Sir, may I—can I—I. .. . 

“Yes, you can clear out.” 


The wedding was good, as weddings go. There 
were church bells, white dresses, veils, orange 
blossom, and the ‘ Voice that Breathed o’er Eden.’ 

The bridegroom tripped over his feet, fumbled with 
the ring, forgot his lines, and looked at his bride 
as though she were a lump of chocolate and he were 
a 

There were champagne, speeches and tears; the 
afternoon ended up with a cloud of confetti and some- 
body’s ld shoe. The bride and bridegroom left with 
nothi#g ‘but five pounds, a couple of suitcases and a 
borrowed Austin Seven. 

‘Their one stick of furniture was a tent. 


_-“ My darling,’’ he told her, ‘‘ I cannot afford to 
* take you to a seaside hotel, not even for a week-end. 


We must sleep under the stars.” 

His bride was more practical than he. 

“We will motor to London in a borrowed car,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ and there we will find rooms and a job. 
But I must have a honeymoon first. Let’s spend it 
in the tent I used as a Girl Guide.’’ 

It seemed to him that this was the most romantic 
idea that had ever penetrated the human mind. | 

He gurgled strangely and waved his hands. 

“A pig-sty with you would be Paradise,’’ he said, 
“but to think of you in a tent... .” 

“There will be a moon,” she sighed, ‘‘ and trees 
murmuring, and a brook rippling.’’ 

“‘T will slay some animal for your breakfast,’’ he 
cried, his voice breaking, ‘‘ and we’ll roast it over 
a roaring fire. You can wear the skin to protect you 
from the bitter cold.’’ 

“Don’t forget it’s June,”. she said quickly, ‘‘ and 
we shall only be on Berkhamstead Common.”’ 

“How wonderful you are, darling !’’ 

Am 1?” * 

The Austin Seven bumpdli along the country roads- 

In the evening they came to a wild stretch of heath 
that could be no other than their destination. 

“We must not pitch our tent too close to the road,” 
he said. ‘‘ I want to feel that I’m alone with you, 
miles from civilization, with nothing around us but 
the tangled gorse.” 

“How shall we ever get the car over the rough 
ground?’’ she asked. 

_ “We will leave it near the road, and we’ll strike 
a, weeds those trees. I’ll carry the tent on my 


“You look like a prehistoric man, passionate and 
savage,’’ she told him. . 

“I feel it, my darling.” 

It was dark before they had found a suitable 
camping-ground, and the tent was hoisted with diffi- 
culty. It had a queer list to starboard, and looked 
like the relic of a past age. 

“ We are like nomads,” she said vaguely, her mouth 
of potted meat. It was cold, and she wished 
had a warmer coat. 

“Isn't it wonderful?’’ he said, trying to break the 


neck of a ginger-beer bottle. He had forgotten the 
Opener. 


After supper they sat outside the flapping tent, 
waiting for the moon that never came. Large clouds 
scurried across the sky. 

‘* Darling,”’ he whispered, ‘‘ to think we have waited 
seven years for this. At last we are alone together, really 
alone. I couldn’t have waited any longer.’’ 

‘* No, nor could I. Isn’t this the most romantic 
thing that’s ever happened ?”’ 

They sat for a few minutes more. 

“*] think I'll go in the tent,’’ she said. 

She disappeared, and he stood outside, smoking a 
cigarette. 

His legs shook and his hands trembled, ‘‘ This is 
the most beautiful moment in my life,’’ he thought. 

A sudden gust of wind blew at his hair. There 
was a patter in the trees, and a large cloud, hovering 
overhead, seemed to burst swiftly and silently. 

‘* Darling,”’ she called softly. 

He tiptoed inside. Another gust of wind blew across 
the heath, followed by the sheeting rain. 

Two minutes later the tent fell in. 


The grey dawn crept into the sky. The battered 
remains of white canvas fluttered hideously in the 
wind, like the torn rags of some long-dead explorer. 
A young man hammered at the pegs with the 
undaunted perseverance of the very great. 

His clothes were sodden, his shoes were pulp. His 
bride, crouched in the fork of a tree, watched him 
with dull eyes. At last he admitted. defeat, and 
kneeling in the comparative shelter of a gorse bush, 
he kept up a monologue that sounded like a’chapter 
from James Joyce. 

And the rain féll and the wind blew. Once‘a still 
small voice spoke from the fork of a tree. 

Darling,” it said, ‘‘ believe have been 
happier at Bournemouth, after all.’ 


Two figures stood side by side on the edge of the 
London road. 

‘* T tell you it was here we left the car,’’ he repeated 
for the twelfth time. ‘‘ I remember this patch of stones.’’ 

‘* I’m sure it was further back,’’ she said; ‘‘ there 
was a broken tree stump.”’ 

‘* Well—wherever it was, it’s not there now. It’s 
been stolen; that’s all.”’ 

There was a sharp note of irritation in his voice. 
It is not every man who spends his wedding night 
in a gorse bush. And now the car was gone, and 
in it their two suitcases—nothing remained to them 
but the clothes they wore. 

‘* Perhaps,”’ she suggested, ‘‘ this is a calamity that 
has been sent to test us.’’ 

He said so-and-so, and so-and-so. 

She looked about her vaguely. 

‘*] don’t see how they would help us,’’ she told 
him. ‘‘ Besides, I don’t see any. No, darling, the 
only thing to do is to smile and be brave. After 
all, we have each other.’’ 

‘* Darling, forgive me,” he said. 

Hand in hand, they wandered Along the road. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast... . 

They walked for hours, but in the wrong direction. 
They found themselves in Tring. They had lunch 
and walked again; they found themselves in Watford. 

They caught buses, they caught trains; they found 
themselves in London. @ 

It was nine in the evening once more. The day 
had passed slowly, horribly, yet With a subtle 
swiftness. 

As children lost in a wood, they wandered up and 
down the Euston Road. Shabby, rain-bespattered and 
unwashed, they looked like the remnant of a hunger 
strike march. 

Suddenly her shoe button burst. Stifling a groan, 
she bent her weary back to fix the strap. — 
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As she did so, her wedding ring slipped off her 
finger and rolled into a drain... . 


They stood on the doorstep of a lodging-house. 

““ My wife and I want a room for the night,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ We camped out yesterday, and then our car 
was stolen, and so was our luggage.”’ 

The woman glanced at the girl’s left hand. 

‘* My wife lost her ring, too,’’ he added. 

The woman sniffed and shrugged her shoulders. 

** You seem to have lost a good many things.’’ 

** We are telling the truth,’’ he said coldly. 

** IT don’t believe a word of your story,’’ answered 
the woman, ‘‘ but I won’t turn you out this time of 
night.’’ 

Meekly they followed her upstairs. 

** The lady can have this room, and the gentleman 
the one at the end of the passage. This is a respect- 
able house, and I’m a respectable woman.” 

She frowned down at them, her arms akimbo. 

** And I’m a very light sleeper.’’ 

There seemed no more to be said. 

She turned and left them in the passage. 

** Good heavens! Have I got to creep like a thief 
to my own wife?’’ he whispered fiercely. 

‘* Hush! she may hear,” she whispered back. 

** Darling,’’ he said, ‘‘ you go to your room and 
wait for me. I'll pretend to go to mine, and then 
I’ll come along to yours.” 

Supposing the boards creak ?’’ 

“T’ll risk it. Darling, I love you.” 

** So do I.” 

He began to undress in his own room. The 
lodgings might be uncomfortable, but they were 
better than a gorse bush, 

What an appalling day it had been! But she ha 
behaved marvellously. Any other girl would have gone 
home to her family. 

To think he had waited for her seven years... . 

He opened the window, and as he did so the door 
of his own room slammed. 

There was a noise of something falling on to the 
floor. He turned, and saw that the handle of the 
door had slipped off into the passage outside, while 
the useless knob lay at his feet... . 


The next morning he bought her a wedding ring 
at Woolworth’s. 

They moved to lodgings where the landlady was 
deaf, and where the door of the room bolted and 
double-locked. 

It seemed to them that the world was theirs. The 
only trouble was that they had no money. 

He left her alone while he looked for a job, and 
as soon as his back was turned she crept away to 
an agency. They must both work if they wished to 
live in comfort together. 

How wonderful their life would be—the quiet 
suppers, the long evenings. .. . 

And, later, children playing about the floor. 

They met at half-past six, he with his jaw set, a 
feverish glint in his eye. 

‘** Darling, I’ve got a job,’’ he said. 

How splendid !”’ 

“It’s all I could get, but it’s better than nothing. 
Anyway, we'll have to-morrow in the daytime, all 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘*Oh! no,” she told him. ‘I’ve got a job, too. 
I’m a daily companion to a lady in Golders Green. 
My hours are from nine until seven.” 

He stared at her as one who has heard sentence of 
death. 

‘* You don’t mean what you’re saying !’’ 

Why! Whatever’s the matter?’ 

‘“* My hours are just the reverse. From seven until 
nine.” 

‘* What do you mean?”’ 

“* Darling, I’m a night porter at a bank in Acton.” 


THE FILMS 
THE HISTORY OF THE FILMS 


By Mark ForREST 


N ‘ The Film Till Now ’* Mr. Paul Rotha has 
| stenptea to show the successive stages through 

which the film industry has progressed from the 
year 1887, when Edison added visual images to those 
of sound, until the year 1929, which was made signifi. 
cant in the history of British films by the presentation 
of Mr. John Grierson’s ‘ Drifters’ and Mr. Alfred 
Hitchcock’s ‘ Blackmail.’ 

Mr. Rotha has always had the reputation of being 
a fearless critic, and the standard which he seeks to 
impose upon the cinematograph is one which few of 
the present-day directors are capable of attaining. 
Of necessity, then, the praise which he has to bestow 
is meagre and he can find little in all the thousands 
of films which deserves a special pat on the back, 
Since he regards the cinema as being the greatest 
of all mediums available to the artist to-day, it is 
inevitable that he should be a disappointed man, 
because there is no doubt that few films are really 
worthy of serious note, even if a somewhat wider 
meaning be attached to the highest form of the medium 
than Mr. Rotha would permit. 

It is true that ‘‘ the film is an independent form 
of expression, drawing inspiration with reservation 
from the other arts,’ and that is the reason why the 
slavish reproduction of stage plays does not consti- 
tute film work in the proper sense at all. I mention 
this type of film particularly because ever since 
Warner Brothers staked their last cent upon the 
talking film, the result has been a plethora of stage 
successes which, when transferred to the screen, are 
no more than a series of animated pictures of a couple 
of people talking. The directors, in short, are no 
longer attempting to tell their story through the 
camera; which state of affairs produces a curious 
contradiction, because Edison, in the beginning, 
thought it necessary to supplement the sound record 
with the visual film and now the opposite is, in effect, 
being perpetrated. 

At the same time, though most people will agree 
with Mr. Rotha when he lays down the rule that the 
film should be visual in its appeal, many will part 
company with him over his statement that any dialogue 
is detrimental to this appeal. If dialogue and sound in 
general are used sparingly, a heightened effect, and 
one which does not interfere with the visual appeal, 
is, I think, obtained. In other words, because a man 
talks, one does not necessarily stop watching his face; 
it is only when he talks all the time that the real 
function of the camera is prostituted. ‘ The Blue 
Angel’ was produced after this book was written, 
but in this film, which was directed by Herr Josep 
Von Sternberg, to whom Mr. Rotha makes more than 
one reference, the curbing of the dialogue was very 
apparent; and the result, though not perfect by any 
means, was a distinct advance on any film employing 
sound that I have seen. 

In between dealing with the development of the 
film, Mr. Rotha has interpolated several exhaustive 
chapters upon the present state of the cinema industry 
in America, Russia, Germany, France and Britain. 
These chapters are admirably conceived. Of British 
films he says that they are founded upon a structure 
of false prestige for which the Press is largely respo® 
sible. One looks in vain—except, . perhaps, to Mr. 
Hitchcock—for any sign of experimental work, new 
form of technique or even a passable imitation of 
the ideas of other gifted directors. 


* ‘ The Film Till Now.’ By Paul Rotha. Cape. 15% 
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THE THEATRE 
PARENTS’ ASSISTANT 


By RoBert GorE-BROWNE 


The Breadwinner. By W. Somerset Maugham. Vaudeville 

Theatre. 

Leave it to Psmith. By Ian Hay and P. G. Wodehouse. 

Shaftesbury Theatre. 

T is doubtful if the deterioration of our youth is 
] = marked as the moralists make out. Half of 

Adam’s recorded family went notably to the bad. 
The Prodigal had only one stay-at-home brother. 
Two of Lear’s daughters were odious, and the third 
exasperating. So it was neither new nor surprising 
that Charles Battle of Golders Green and the Stock 
Exchange should find his family unbearable. What 
was new and admirable was his reaction to the 
discovery. For Charlie Battle rebels, and the story 
of that revolt, the revolt of middle age against 
the tyranny of youth, makes of ‘ The Breadwinner,’ 
otherwise not one of Mr. Maugham’s best plays, 
a saga. It proclaims the Habeas Corpus of the Tired 
Business Man. The poet has told how the young 
Bacchus came to Hampstead, and how the streets 
re-echoed with his message :: 

** Rejoice, rejoice!”’ and his great voice 
Rolled like a splendid river. 
And when they heard that happy word 
Policemen leapt and ambled, 
The busmen pranced, stockbrokers danced, 
And men in bowlers gambolled. 
Something of that sort may happen when the 
gospel of ‘ The Breadwinner ’ reaches Golders Green. 

The curtain goes up on the young Battles and 
their neighbours and kinsmen, the Grangers, sprawled 
about the drawing-room, eating chocolates and 
sharing a promiscuous comb. Their talk centres with 
an unnatural pertinacity on their parents whom they 
regard less as human beings than geese that lay 
the golden eggs, milch kine and such financial 
farmyard animals. All that is wanted of a father 
is an allowance, a hard tennis-court and a motor-car. 
The only ambition that this quartette cherish is the 
ownership of the latchkey of a flat. And here, I 
fancy, Mr. Maugham wrongs the generation that is 
young at the moment, They seem to the observer 
to have too much of more strenuous and uncomfortable 
aims—to run Moths or jazz bands, to bloom into 
head-waiters or mannequins, to grow coffee in Kenya, 
or beards in Camden Town. 

Their mother, Margery Battle, to whose every 
intonation of voice Miss Marie Lohr gives exact 
point and value, is better disposed towards Charles, 
but habit has turned affection into a friendly con- 
tempt. Her mind, as far as she may be said to 
Possess one, is occupied with herself, her artistic 
endeavour in Golders Green, and her innocuous 
flirtations. 

Alfred Granger brings the disturbing news that 
Charles Battle, the upright and prosperous broker, 
is ruined and is likely to be hammered on the Stock 
Exchange. Consternation follows, and every man’s 
and woman’s thought is for self. 

At that moment Charlie Battle appears wearing 
a top hat, the symbol of his calling and his servitude. 
He quickly defines his attitude. Ruin can be averted 


’ if he is willing to devote the third of his life that 


is left to the treadmill trodden incessantly by the 
Daily Breader, He has been for a walk on the 
Heath, and he has decided that he is not willing. 
Ruin is preferable to family life. From the wreck 

can save an income of £250 a year for himself, 
and of £750 for his wife and family. He will leave 
Golders Green that afternoon, as soon as he has packed. 
As a proof of his final breach with respectability he lays 


the badge of slavery on the ground and puts his foot 
through it. 

The character of Charles Battle is the most perfect 
thing that Mr. Squire has done. He lets us see 
into the mind and heart of the disillusioned, placid 
professional man, to whom it has happened to think 
for himself. Youth must be served, his children tell 
him, served first and with the largest helping. ‘‘ Not 
by me!’’ answer the quiet, clipped accents. 

The Theatre is like the Roman Catholic Church. 
After a seemly lapse of years it canonizes the good 
and great. This autumn has already seen the beatifi- 
cation of one mighty figure of boyhood—Sexton 
Blake, the fortunate and imperturbable. Last Monday, 
twenty-five years after its first appearance in the 
pages of The Captain, the name of Psmith, Mr. Wode- 
house’s no less fortunate and imperturbable hero, was 
added to the dramatic canon. Ecclesiastically, I 
believe, the ceremony cannot take place until fifty 
years have elapsed after the death of the subject. 
Theatrically, half that period seems to suffice. Let 
no one suggest that the mills of the theatre grind 
slowly. 

As too often happened in youth—reminiscence is 
inevitable in this context—when pictures in the illus- 
trated edition did not fail to disappoint preconception, 
Mr. Basil Foster’s Psmith is not my idea of that 
urbane and resourceful creature. Sometimes Mr. 
Foster was almost at a loss, flustered. His success 
was gained more often by good fortune than by the 
ageless wisdom of the serpent. I must, however, 
admit that his first Olympian appearance in the Down 
Street lift was in the true tradition. 

The lesser mortals, without exception delightfully 
played, step straight from the frames in the Wode- 
house Gallery. The American authoress who was 
also a crook (the Wodehouse student will have counted 
on her, as on the stolen diamonds and the formidable 
aunt) was delicious in the clever hands of Miss Olive 
Blakeney. I want to see her in a bigger part than 
either this play or the ‘ Middle Watch’ has allowed 
her. Her keen satire must surely drive a nail into 
the coffin of the Elfin School that does such horrible 
things in Kensington Gardens and elsewhere. Her 
‘* twin singer of the Open Spaces,’’ Ralston McTodd, 
played by Mr. Jack Lambert, looked exactly as the 
Scotch-American author of ‘ Mud,’ whose father 
emigrated ‘‘ for some reason connected with Local 
Option,”” would look. Mr. Edward Chapman must 
have studied his Wodehouse from his cradle to give 
us so close and forcible a rendering of Baxter, the 
Super Secretary. He must also have studied nature 
to couple this performance with his picture of the 
bored Liftman at Down Street Tube Station. 
(‘‘ Quiet? It’s unconscious! You can hear Big Ben 
ticking over the way.”) Another part with a debt to 
nature and to Mr. Ian Hay was the Cloak Room 
Girl of the Morpheus Club. Every turn of Miss Joan 
Hickson’s voice and hips told. 

The Grafton Theatre offers a programme of rather 
intellectual variety, which is worth a visit from those 
interested in non-commercial drama. The author of 
‘ High Wind in Jamaica ’ contributes a sketch which 
loses its way before the end but which contains the 
well-drawn character of a vagrant handcuff king, 
convincingly acted by Mr. Arthur Young. Mr. Geof- 
frey Dunn has the pleasant idea of an opera set in 
the fifteenth century with tunes taken from twentieth- 
century musical comedy. In execution, however, there 
is toe little humour, and the Man in the Cage died of 
starvation and was buried to the strains of a tango, 
not before his time. Two sketches of Frederick 
Molnar may help the seeker after knowledge to decide 
whether the fame of this writer is merited or factitious. 


[Mr. Gilbert Wakefield is in America. He will resume his 
weekly theatre reviews on his return.] 
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The Saturday Review 


THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ” COMPETITIONS, 
NEW SERIES—I 


A. The Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of 
Twenty-Five Guineas, a Second Prize of Twelve 
Guineas and a Third Prize of Six Guineas for the 
three best short stories submitted, 

Competitors may lay the scene in any place or time, 
and the story may be of any genre, concerned either 
with action or character, and written in a spirit of 
romance, comedy, tragedy or irony. 

The entries may be of any length up to, but not 
exceeding, 3,000 words. MSS. which exceed 3,000 
words will be automatically disqualified; and all MSS. 
must be accompanied by the coupon (which will be 
found on the last page of this and subsequent issues) 
or they will not be submitted to the judges. 

It is requested that competitors (a) adopt a pseudo- 
nym and (b) keep a copy of their MSS. Every effort 
will be made to return MSS. at the close of the 
competition, on receipt of a stamped envelope and 
the actual name and address of the competitor, but 
the SarurDAY Review cannot hold itself responsible 
either for the safe receipt or the return of MSS. sub- 
mitted. 

The closing date of this competition will be Monday, 
November 3, for competitors in the British Isles and 
the Continent of Europe; and it is hoped to announce 
the result in the issue dated December 6. 

In order, however, to give competitors at a greater 
distance an opportunity of entering for this competi- 
tion, an additional Overseas Prize of Ten Guineas 
will be awarded for the best short story sent in from 
the British Dominions and Foreign Countries beyond 
Europe. The same regulations apply as in the case 
of British and European entrants; but the final date 
for these MSS. to be received is extended to 
April 4, 1931. 

All MSS. must be addressed to the Competition 
Editor, SatuRDAY Review, g King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.z2, and every envelope must be 
marked legibly in the top_ left-hand corner, 
Competition 1A.”’ 


B. The Saturpay REVIEW, recognizing the change 
in the spirit of the age, offers a First Prise of Two 
Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for 
the best short lyrical poem on Speed. 

For this competition no coupon is required, and the 
closing date is October 20. Entries should be 
addressed to the Competition Editor at this office, and 
legibly marked 1B in the top left-hand corner of the 
envelope. The result will be announced in the issue 
of November 1. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 238 


Set By OsBeRtT BuRDETT 
A. Dear Sir (or Madam: this is important), if you 
learned unexpectedly that a dear (if recent) friend, 
of the same sex as yourself, had become engaged to 


_ be married to the lady (or gentleman) whom you had 


been obliged to divorce a couple of years ago, how 
would you phrase your letter of congratulation? A 
First Prize of One Guinea and a Half and a Second 
Prise of Half a Guinea are offered for a letter, of not 
more than 250 words, to suit the occasion. It is 
understood that your friend was in no way concerned 
in the previous divorce case, and that the divorced 
Spouse was, as the term implies, the guilty party. 


B. The Private Patron has generally been abused 
when spoken of by artists or by authors; yet, from 
Maecenas downward, he is also an honourable figure 
with an indispensable function. A First Prize of 
One Guinea and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea will 


be awarded for the best sonnet, in the Shakespearian 
form, in praise of a Patron by a subject, or observer, 
of his benign activities. The Patron eulogised must 
be supposed a modern figure, from 1800 onward, 
but he must be specified, and must be real. 


REPORT FROM MR. OSBERT BURDETT 


238a. Contrary to expectation, irony was avoided 
by most competitors, and the women (not contrary 
to expectation) were heartier in their congratulations 
than the men. Too many letters were colourless. 
Only Mr. T. E. Casson succeeded in individualizing 
the offending lady without being offensive to his 
friend. Most of the letters would have been better 
if they had been shorter, if the padding had been cut 
out. For the first prize I recommend Mr. T. E. 
Casson; for the second, Bébé; but Mr. Patrick 
Cameron, Mr. Tom Olliver, Mr. S. B. McClean and 
Miss Frances Watson, Miss Barbara Fletcher and 
Miss Gordon-Smith were close runners. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Dear Jack, 

I am glad to hear that you are going to marry 
Peggie. She is a nice wench. Of course, she is not 
much to look at; and she can no more cook than the 
man who minds boilers. She burns the meat to 
cinders, 

But she is a good girl on a farm. She can spread 
muck and pick potatoes as well as the rest. She 


has a nice: voice to call the cows, and a pretty taste 


in dress. I have seen her many a time bringing in 
the beasts in her best frocks, when she was ‘‘ going 
off” for the evening. She is not too quarrelsome 
in the potato field: in fact, she gets through about 
half as much work as the men, in the intervals of 
squabbling with the girls. 

She is very good with the clean milk—a regular 
Venus in the Milky Way; and she manages better 
with the electric apparatus than in milking by hand. 
She can drive the engine like Kaye Don himself. 

As you have just come into this district and taken 
a new farm, she will no doubt make you a good wife. 
I would never have given her up if she had not gone 
off with George Jones; and as George has broken his 
neck, I hope you won’t do the same. 

Your sincere friend, 
William Bacon 

P.S. She looks very nice in breeches and gaiters. 


T. E. Casson 


SECOND PRIZE 
Dear Mabel, 

The news of your engagement to Oswald came as 
a tremendous surprise. Why did you not whisper 
the secret in my ears when his name was under 
discussion last night? I fear you are somewhat of a 
dark horse, my dear. 

Having heard at the Club that the wedding is to 
take place almost immediately, I hasten to offer you 
my heartiest congratulations on having captivated, 
and captured, such a bird of passage. He is easily 
captivated, but not captured; I speak from experi- 
ence. That you have “ killed two birds with one 
stone ’’ is to be attributed to your personal charm, 
of which I have already had proof. 

Happiness is a fleeting thing, but such as it is, I 
wish for you. May the hands of Fate deal more kindly 
with you than they did with me in my marital relation- 
ships. I bear Oswald no malice, but for the sake of 
our friendship it might be wiser for you not to bring 
your fiancé here. I can school myself to meeting you 
together in public, but private intercourse might 
impose too great a strain upon me, and I should hate 
to sever the friendship of such a newly found friend as 
yourself. 
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Will you come round to tea to-morrow afternoon? 
I can express my thoughts on the news of your 
engagement more adequately in one of our heart-to- 
heart talks. Meanwhile, rest assured of my unchanging 
friendship. 
Yours ever, 
Elizabeth 


BEBE 


2388. This seems to have been found more difficult. 
Two competitors failed to specify the patron eulogized ; 
another sent a lyric epitaph upon a living author; 
another (can one be a patron unawares?) dedicated 
hers to the setter of the competition. It is a pity 
that W. G. disqualified himself by submitting a 
Petrarchian sonnet on Mr. C. P. Scott. The first 
prize goes to N. B. for his sonnet to Ludwig II, and 
the second prize to Mr. L. V. Upward for his sonnet 
to Barezzi. Mr. Walter Harrison’s to Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, for his commendation of Mary Webb after 
her death, Celtico’s for his sonnet to Ruskin, and 
Mr. Casson to Wordsworth’s friend, Lord Lonsdale, 
were also commendable. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Like knightly Lohengrin you came to save, 
When I was in the depths of black despair. 
Misunderstood, victim of fool and knave; 
Yet holding in my heart the Vision fair, 
I feared the symphony had reached full-close, 
And might have been, like Haydn’s, named ‘ Farewell,’ 
With notes unwritten that the world might lose— 
Till came the Summons that did break the spell. 
Then, as the bird did Siegfried’s heart rejoice, 
Or Wotan’s spear awoke the magic fire, 
So woke my spirit at your Royal voice, 
And did to yet more mighty deeds aspire ! 
Into the Temple that is builded here 
Enter, and let my music charm thine ear ! 
N. B. 
SECOND PRIZE 


I often think upon those by-gone days, 
Barezzi, when thou didst invite me in 
To play, to listen to thy kindly praise, 
To seek encouragement and to begin 
Those day-dreams, which thou’st help’d me to fulfil, 
Of great success. For inspiration’s urge, 
However active—and ’tis seldom still— 
Could scarce have driven me beyond the verge 
Of mediocrity, without thine aid. 
Thy wealth and influence, so freely lent, 
Procur’d for me the teaching which has made 
My path less arduous, less steep, less bent. 
Good merchant of Busseto, ’tis a debt 
I cannot pay, but never will forget. 
L. V. Upwarp 


ON AN EVENING OF DELIGHT 
By LEsLeEY GREY 


HE autumn sky is brimmed with rose 
Of a supernal hue: 
My autumn life is, too. 


The autumn clouds are steeped in gold 
From an unearthly mint: 
It is my own joy’s tint. 


Now the moon takes the silver sky 
To realms of ecstasy, 
As you have taken me. 


When all things fade and fuse and merge 
At edge of death’s abyss— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi. 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manne 

7. their expression. 

5 tters on topical subjects, intended for publication 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. sae 


DOCTOR OR DETECTIVE? 


SIR,—Quaero, in your issue of September 
says ‘‘ there is nothing the matter with the panel system, 
pace Doctor Graham Little, but there is a very great 
deal the matter in the way in which, up to now, it has 
been administrated and interpreted.”” This seems to 
me very much like saying that Hamlet would be an 
excellent play if it were not for the character of the 
Prince of Denmark. The panel system is worked under 
the National Health Insurance Act, and the administra. 
tive clauses of that measure dominate it as completely as 
Hamlet dominates the play. That domination steadily 
grows greater, not less, as the increased frequency of 
prosecution for the ‘‘ strange new offence of excessive 
prescribing ’’ mentioned by Quaero demonstrates. The 
punishment for ‘‘ excessive prescribing ’’ is by no 
means the only punishment which the Minister, with the 
absolute power conferred upon him by the Act, can 
award. In the current issue of the Lancet another case 
than that referred to by Quaero is cited, in which a 
panel practitioner was fined £50 by the Minister for 
his medical conduct of a case, the complaint being 
that the doctor concerned had not maintained the 
standard expected of a panel practitioner. The 
evidence upon which the Minister relied would be 
laughed at in any Court of Law; but from the Minister’s 
fiat no appeal to any Court of Law is possible. 

Quaero is incorrect in his statement that ‘‘ More of 
the men and women of this country are now doctored 
under what is known as the ‘‘ panel system.’’ The 
latest figures (Eleventh Annual Report, Ministry of 
Health) just published give 14,000,000 panel patients 
for England and Wales, out.of a total population of 
roughly 40,000,000. Does Quaero think that if the 
National Health Insurance Act is extended to include 
seven-eights of the population, as is threatened by the 
British Medical Association’s scheme, administrative 
domination will become less onerous? 

I am, etc., 


E. GranaM LITTLE 
The Atheneum 


DO DOCTORS FAIL? 


SIR,—The most important point: about Health 
Insurance is: Does it tend to increase or decrease 
medical efficiency? Perhaps the personal experience 
of one who has survived much torture may be of 
interest. 

My last experience as an ‘‘ In ”’ patient was utterly 
disastrous, and what I saw and suffered has com- 
pletely shattered my faith in doctors of both sexes. 

I recall another patient who, after occupying a 

for several days, prior to an operation, suddenly 
decided sot to be ‘‘ cut abaht no more ’’ and when 
she was told to go replied, ‘‘ Yus, after dinner.” 
This woman flatly refused to pay anything, and I do 
not blame her. 
However, those who come under the Health 
Insurance Act are not free agents, and should they 
act in a similar manner, they might be disqualified 
from benefit. Fortunately, I am now free to dispense 
with doctors and their mumbo jumbo. 


I am, etc., 


T shall remember this. 


Mary 
West Dulwich 
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BRITISH LEGION JOYRIDING 


SIR,—On perusing Lt.-Col, Lane’s letter in a 
recent issue of the Saturpay Review, it seems 
curious that an ex-President of part of the Legion 
organization should broadcast an attack of this 
description without making an enquiry as to the exact 
facts in the matter. 

Col. Lane’s experience when holding office does 
not appear to have enabled him to ascertain the 
large amount of members’ affiliation fees transmitted 
to the central office by the various branches through- 
out the country, and one is inclined to wonder if 
there is any other reason for this ill-informed outburst. 

I am, etc., 
Ws. E. Tuomas 

Rugby Avenue, Wembley 


WORKING TRIALS FOR DOGS 


SIR,—In his contribution published in your issue 
of September 20, Mr. Dickie hits the right 
nail on the head. One does not expect obedience 
and intelligence from poultry, whether of barn-yard 
or prize stock, but it is otherwise with dogs! Forty 
years ago, any Bedlington, for example, was game, 
and most of them were intelligent. To-day, the 
show-bench type resembles a sheep in appearance 
and shares the characteristics of that disconcerting 
quadruped. 

I spent last month in Munich, where the Dandy, 
Scotch and Airedale terriers appear to be favourites. 
The specimens I observed possessed the qualities 
that our strains appear to be losing. 

A kennel organized on the lines advocated in the 
penultimate paragraph of your contributor’s article 
would be kept busy with orders. 

I am, etc., 
G. H. Lupo.r 

Porto Maurizio 


LUNACY REFORM 


SIR,—In their Annual Report for the year 1929, 
the Board of Control state that the Mental Treatment 
Act ‘‘ is based, in the main, on the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, but in one important respect 
it goes beyond what they recommended.” Such a state- 
ment is apt to give a false impression, for in many 
fundamental respects it (the Act) falls far short of 
the Commission’s proposals. 

The Royal Commission reported in favour of an 
entirely new Lunacy Code. When the Act of 1890 was 
under discussion,* ‘‘ the immediate suppression of 
licensed houses ’’ was considered and the Commission 
were unanimous in their recommendation that these 
institutions should be subjected to an annual audit. 
It is regrettable that the clause in the new Act, 
expressly inserted for this purpose by the House of 
Commons in Committee, was deleted in deference to 
the Lords’ respect for the sanctity of private interest. 

The Commissioners also proposed that the judicial 
authority should be strengthened, and as we remarked 
in our Report for 1926: ‘‘ These provisions, if adopted 
and not evaded, should go far to meet criticism of 
the present procedure. They are based on the 
elementary principle of justice that before an individual 
is deprived of his liberty he should know at least 
the allegations made against him and be allowed the 
opportunity of giving an explanation.’’ Unfortunately, 
these proposals have not been acted upon. 

_The most stringent additional safeguards for the 
liberty of the subject, at each step, were proposed 
by the Royal Commission, whereas the Mental Treat- 
ment Bill is entitled: ‘‘ An Act to amend the Lunacy 
Acts, 1890 to 1922, and such of the provisions of the 


* Royal Commission Report, p. 129. 


Mental Deficiency Acts, 1913 to 1927, as relate to 
the constitution and organization of the Board of 
Control, the exercise of the powers of the Board 
and the protection of persons putting those Acts into 
operation.”” There is not a word about the protec- 
tion of the prospective patient. 
I am, etc., 
Francis J. 
(Secretary) 
National Society for Lunacy Law Reform, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1 


QUIS CUSTODIET? 


SIR,—I observe in your current issue a signed 
review in which the writer speaks of ‘‘ protagonists,” 
meaning, it would seem, advocates or supporters. | 
really do not know what is to be done about this 
wretched word, neither Latin nor Greek, and 
certainly nothing to do with ‘‘ antagonists,” as 
seems widely supposed. I would exhort a literary 
paper to exertions: in its suppression, and to casti- 
gation of offenders, at any rate, at home. 

If a word must be manufactured as an antithesis 
for ‘* antagonists ’’ on these lines, such a word 
should be perhaps “‘ ep ’’-agonists, rather than ‘‘ pro ”’ 
(certainly not ‘‘ prot ”)-agonists, for the latter would 
be a hybrid, though, no doubt, the “ pro”’ is an 
effective opposite for the ‘“‘ ant.’”’ But ‘‘ prot’’! 
There cannot be more than one protagonist at a 
time, for it is the name of the first actor on the cast 
in a Greek play! 


I am, etc., 
WELL oF ENGLISH 


THE HOUSMAN COUNTRY 


SIR,—There is much to enjoy in M. E. P.-G.’s 
article, ‘Though the A. E. Housman Country,’ 
though I could wish that motorists were not invited 
to invade, more than they do already, that delightful 
and primitive land, which, if they can, they will 
assuredly spoil. However, it is not, I think, seven 
years since the youth of one of the ‘‘ quietest” 
villages saluted at least one stranger with stones; ill- 
aimed, to his great content. 

Surely it is an error to attribute the writing of 
‘*Clunton and Clunbury, Clungunford,” etc., to 
Mr. Housman, who merely uses it as a heading 
to a poem. For what it is worth, it must be, 
in one or other of its varying forms, much older. 
‘* Drunkenest,”” however libellous, preserves the 
‘* un ’’ jingle most complete. 

South Shropshire certainly seems to have been 
formerly rather primal and untamed. This peeps out, 
for instance, here and there in the pages of Lady 
Catherine Milnes Gaskell’s ‘ Old Shropshire Life,’ 
and Mr. Housman’s atmosphere is right, I believe, 
as it would hardly be of any other English shire. 

I am, etc., 
R. R. OTTLEy 

Bath 


TITHE AND AGRICULTURE 


SIR,—As a landowner and tithe-payer myself I am 
puzzled by Mr. Dewar’s letter. He seems to 
exaggerate our grievance, which I think lies only in 
the 1925 Act, increasing the value of ‘tithe on the 
wrong assumption that the price of corn would 
continue high. 

Mr. Dewar complains that he ‘‘ pays the sum of 
423 12s. 10d. on land of which the full annual value 
is but £40.” Presumably he or his predecessors 
bought this land. If it was a commercial transaction, 
the price paid for the freehold was so many years 
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purchase of the gross annual value, less the capitalized 
amount of any fixed annual charges, such as tithe. 
Thus the economic effect of the tithe was—or ought 
to have been—wiped out, at the cost of the original 
vendors of the land so charged. I have always sup- 
posed that the reason why you can sometimes buy 
land in Essex, for example, at what looks a ridicu- 
lously low price is not because corn growing no 
longer pays, but mainly because the tithe is so heavy. 

If somebody once bought land too dear, through 
ignoring the charges upon it, that is no case for public 
redress. 

The landowner does not pay income tax on the tithe, 
nor the occupier rates, the tithe being a deduction 
from both assessments. So we have no grievance 
under this head. 

What the tithe-owner does with his money is no 
concern of ours, any more than what the mortgagee 
does with the interest we have contracted to pay him. 
If either uses it to support religion it is not our 
business. 

Then Mr. Dewar says, ‘‘ acres upon acres in Hamp- 
shire are allowed to go uncultivated in order to escape 
this extortion.’’ How is that? Surely the tithe is 
payable just the same whether the land is cultivated 
or not. Under the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836, 
substituting payment in cash for payment in kind, 
all the lands then liable were surveyed and recorded, 
each field being separately assessed at a value based 
on the then price of corn. I was not aware that any 
field in the register could ever be de-tithed, as Mr. 
Dewar’s statement seems to imply. I know some 
barren sideland fields, from which the soil has long 
since slid away, and only the tithe charge remains to 
tell that formerly they grew corn. On the other hand,. 
I have sold good land for building sites. What hap- 
pened to the tithe in the process of subdivision I 
do not know, but I have always supposed the legal 
liability to remain. 

If 1 am mistaken, through ignorance, in any of 
these points, I should welcome correction. 

I am, etc., 
CouLMERE 


THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S 


SIR,—Mr. Norman Hay’s request to the English 
clergy is a large order, a very large order, indeed. 
Christianity has hitherto been closely connected with 
morality, and morality has been taught by the clergy 
as part of the Christian religion. Mr, Hay invites 
us to turn our backs upon our own past, and to 
ignore both Catholic Tradition and Post-Reforma- 
tion Teaching. ‘‘ Surely in vain the net is spread 
in the sight of any bird.’ 

We should indeed be ill-advised if we supported 
a proposition which is not merely unproved but 
which our own traditions teach us to regard as false. 
The Lambeth Conference would have stultified itself 
if it had affirmed ‘‘ the proposition that morals are 
not derived from religion and have no religious 
object ’’ and such an affirmation would have necessi- 
tated the scrapping of the second and sixth of its 
reports. 

Nevertheless, we of the clergy would show an 
uncharitable regard to our own safety if we confined 
ourselves to a position which is controversially im- 
pregnable. Uncharitable and therefore unchristian, 
we owe it to our fellow-countrymen to come out 
into the open, trusting to the justice and fair play of 
Englishmen, trusting also, since we are Christian 
teachers, to something deeper and higher. 

To say that morals have no religious object is 
simply another way of saying that God is not con- 
cerned with morality. This would often be true of 
the imaginary deities of paganism. But the God 
whom we preach, the God of Christ and of the 


Prophets, is concerned with morality. Where is this 
better put than in the Epistle of St. James? “ If 
any man seemeth to be religious,” he says, “ and 
bridleth not his tongue, this man’s religion is vain, 
Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows jn 
their affliction and to keep himself unspotted from 
_the world.” 

‘* Religion ”’ is not here an exact or quite adequate 
rendering of the Greek word “‘ Thréskeia.” St, 
James means that the ritual and ceremonial services 
of the ancient world, whether Jewish or Pagan, which 
took up a part of human existence, are to be super. 
seded in the Christian Church by the continuous 
service of a godly life. The whole of life is to be 
moralized and made part of God’s Service. That is 
to be our ideal. Certainly, as Mr. Hay says, clear 
thinking and keen criticism are necessary to its 
realization. It may be taken for granted that they 
can never be dispensed with. But our objective 
towards which we are’ to strive and pray is to make 
the whole of life, individual and national, a contin- 
uous service to God. 


I am, etc., 
C. Poyntz SANDERSON, 
Hon. C.F. 
Emsworth, Hants 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. Norman Hay, is 
anxious that the Established Church should repudiate 
her claim to dominate the sphere of morals, But wh 
should that be of any importance to ethicists? The 
only resource remaining to the clergy, in their failure 
to command the spiritual sympathies of the sincere 
enquirer, is to maintain that the Church is the salt 
of society, her communion and teaching the sole 
guarantee of right relations between man and man. 
Officially, the clergy take no interest in morals for 
their own sake. Who ever heard a good ethical 
sermon from an episcopalian pulpit, unless it be from 
some isolated Broad Church divine? Accordingly; 
the note struck in the pulpit is also that of the Con- 
ference, for the clergy are without mental muscularity. 

As for ‘‘ things that are Cesar’s,’’ let us be careful 
not irreverently and irrelevantly to wrest it from its 
context. Cultured Christian thought and experience 
are impressed with the solidarity of the higher life, 
and that the distinction of Church and World is more 
pharisaical than philosophical. Unlike Church dogma, 
the twofold teaching that ‘‘ the earth is the Lord’s’ 
and that ‘‘ all things ” are ours in Christ is supported 
by experience. The temporal life, ingenuously inter- 
preted, is permeated with uplifting tendencies ordained 
by the Spirit who, though the ‘* Church ”” may be loth 
to admit it, deigns to visit the world through diverse 
avenues. The real mansion of the spiritual life is 
now, by the law of affinity, that very world which 
Catholic and Puritan (and extremes meet) in earlier 
days united to snub, though for long the former has 
contrived to make, as it were, the ‘‘ best of both 
worlds ” by way not of absorption but of compromise. 
Not very long ago the Rev. Dr. Horton said that 
Christ was ‘‘ coming out of His Church”; but the 
only church which has manifested, inwardly and out- 
wardly, this symptom of decay is that of the Lambeth 
Conference ! 

Apart from such considerations, wherever the early 
theology survives, the touch on morals exhales 4 
similar atavism. A treatment of the virtues that 's 
factitious, and of unsound psychology, prevails. — 
official teachers would make the New Testament, with 
its matchless balance, their guide instead of their tool, 
the element of ulterior motive would be less flagrant. 

I am, etc., 
Linpsay S. GARRETT 


17 Wakefield Street, W.C. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Cakes and Ale. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Apples be Ripe. By Llewellyn Powys. Long- 
mans. 7S. 6d. 

Souvenir. By Floyd Dell. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Rambling Kid. By Charles Ashleigh. Faber 
and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

The Kingdom of Love. By Max Brod. Trans- 
lated by Eric Sutton. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Seventeen. By Alaric Jacob. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


AKES AND ALE” affords a very good example 


of a_ successfully handled narrative. Mr. | P J 
_ like the wish-fulfilment of nursery fantasy is realized 


Maugham has the dramatist’s eye for the situation 
that can be effectively presented and, with a keen 
perception of the ironies of existence, indicates the 
smile and the glance with which personal encounters 
are handled in real life. He comes nearest to reveal- 
ing real intimacy with the reader oddly enough when 
he is delineating the quizzical reserves behind which 
his narrator, William Ashenden, confronts the 
overtures made to him by another and more success- 
ful novelist, Alroy Kear. The latter’s famous social 
dexterity is extended even to charming away out of 
sight of his readers the more distressing side of human 
character. Anxious to write the Life of the late lamented 
doyen of English letters, Edward Driffield, Kear 
seeks material from Ashenden’s childhood recollections 
of the Grand Old Man’s life and shows characteristic 
solicitude for whitewashing facts which certainly 
could not be construed as noble but in which the 
shrewd realism of Driffield’s creative work had unmis- 
takably been rooted. Kear is a remarkably well- 
observed character. He does not conform to that 
Pecksniff convention of hypocrisy which enables the 
professional cynic to grow complacent with scorn. For 
he is not depicted as Machiavellian nor as affecting 
in private the more nauseous forms of mock modesty. 

Conceivably an attempt will be made to “‘ identify ” 
some novelist contemporary of Mr. Maugham’s. The 
character of Driffield may also excite some conjectures 
regarding identity, but it is only a tenuous sketch that 
we are given of the G.O.M., including, however, one or 
two nice touches regarding his habits, as, for instance, 
where Kear complains to Ashenden : 

You can’t deny it was rather awkward after they’d been 
having a lot of interesting people to lunch—people like 
Edmund Gosse, for instance, and Lord Curzon—that he 
should go down to a public-house and tell the plumber and 
the baker and the sanitary inspector what he thought 
about them. 

And then there is Ashenden’s own observation : 

But of course what the critics wrote about Edward 
Driffield was eye-wash. His outstanding merit was not 
the realism that gave vigour to his work, nor the beauty 
that informed it . . . it was his longevity. Reverence for 
old age is one of the most admirable traits of the human 
race, and I think it may safely be stated that in no other 
country than ours is this trait more marked. 

It is not cheap cynicism which one feels to be the 
defect in the narrator’s character, preventing those 
tenuous outlines from being filled in with the illumin- 
ating candour of a really creative novelist, but a sort 
of defensiveness of spirit, masked behind his irony and 
reserve. Hence, no doubt, why Mr. Maugham does not 
really convey to his readers a sense of the mental 
agony and desperation undoubtedly felt by Driffield, 
when his first wife elopes with her (principal) lover. 
But besides the delicacy which one remembers from 
the play, ‘ The Unknown,’ there is wit here reminis- 
cent of ‘ Our Betters ’ : 

Apples be ripe 
And nuts be brown 
Petticoats up 
And trousers down 


was the song that Mr. Llewellyn Powys’s hero 


learned to flute while still young, but it was not 
every girl who would respond to this theme. The 
headmaster’s niece, Adela, thought she could tame 
the young rebel teacher when she married him. But 
—oh, well, you know what men are! 

Mr. Powys’s narrative is enlivened by his sense of 
the colour and life in country scenes but deadened 
by lack of human insight and humour. For the most 
part this melodrama of Freedom versus Tyranny is 
forcibly propelled by its author through incidents made 
to bear the onus of proving its moral. Chris Holbech, 


_ when running away from his school, had at least 
_ done what his wife dared him to and found consola- 


tion with his childhood’s sweetheart, before dying of 
pneumonia after falling into a river, so what sounds 


when all who had known him are made to feel ‘‘ sorry 
now he’s gone.”’ 

Felix, the playwright hero of ‘ Souvenir,’ is keen 
to get “‘ copy ”’ out of his contacts with the Younger 
Generation but finds giving advice to a son, long 
parted from him by divorce, on his love affairs 
altogether too baffling an enigma. Fortunately, Felix, 
though none too quick in his perceptions, is not above 
profiting from the intuition of his womenfolk. This tale 
breathes the actuality of present-day issues against the 
background of the Greenwich Village sort of life, 
even if presented from the standpoint of an older man, 
and the atmosphere seems hundreds of miles nearer 
home that that of ‘ Apples be Ripe.’ 

While Mr. Floyd Dell deals with American middle- 
class radical-literary circles, Mr. Charles Ashleigh 
brings us into the company of hobo-wobblies with 
whom ‘‘ Dos ’’ made us acquainted after a manner 


nearer artistry in ‘ The 42nd Parallel.’ Here, again,’ 


we are in an atmosphere of rough diamondom, where, 
apart from the police, ‘‘ men are boys at heart,’’ and 
it is good to know that tramps who steal from prole- 
tarian comrades are reported to the I.W.W. and 
struck off the roll. It is a far cry, as they say, from 
the Fitzroy Tavern and the Sunday Worker to hoboing 
across the United States, but this young Robin Hood 
works the adventure interest of real-life experience 
for all it is worth with a wealth of local colour and 
jargon and the successive incidents are built up in 
the manner of a newspaper reporter writing a 
‘* descriptive special.”’ 

I hesitate to describe ‘ The Kingdom of Love’ as 
Freudian since some readers are inclined rather hazily 
to denote by that term anything that could be classi- 
fied as ‘‘ naughty but nice.” But it is in the nature 
of a psychoanalytic document that Christof Nowy, 


a writer from Prague, unfolds to Solange Douglas, | 


an enigmatic young woman whom he encounters on his 
voyage to Palestine and who provides the attentive, 
if ironic, audience for the disentanglement of an 
obsessive fear engendered by a jealous rival of his 
student days. While it cannot be said that the 
dramatic possibilities of the story are exploited with 
the graphic zeal of your Ludwigs and Feuchtwanglers, 
there is a refreshing absence of lyric gush and, on 
the positive side, much illuminating insight into men’s 
underlying feelings towards women is revealed by one 
of the more interesting and experimental of modern 
German novelists. 

* Seventeen ’ is a story of public-school life by a boy 
of that age, since enrolled in the ranks of journalism. 
Boys’ conversations about Life and what the Press 
and bishops make of them are apt to be a trifle 
woolly and derivative, and a matter-of-fact tone about 
romantic friendships, though good sense, adds little 
to narrative interest; but the hero’s daydreams of 
histrionic success at a West End theatre, his observa- 
tion of masters’ weakness and reflections upon a calf- 
love affair of the holidays are allowed to speak for 
themselves with a quiet realism that makes one 
suspect that Mr. Jacob has it in him to be a novelist, 
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ENGLAND IN TRANSITION 


England Under Queen Anne: Blenheim. By 
G. M. Trevelyan. Longmans. ais. 


HE Queens of England, with the exception of 

Mary I, have been kindly judged by posterity, 
though whether this has been due to their own merits, 
or to the fact that they were well served, is perhaps a 
moot question. Even Anne has shone with the 
reflected glory of Marlborough’s victories, and the 
dullest of the Stuarts appears almost attractive in com- 
parison with the boorishness of her predecessor and of 
her successor. Whether our opinion of ‘* brandy-faced 
Nan,”’ as the disappointed Jacobites called her after 
her extremely inopportune death, must be revised will 
be seen when Professor Trevelyan’s subsequent 
volumes have made their appearance, for it is clear 
that the author proposes to devote more attention to 
the Queen personally than has been the usual practice 
of historians of her reign. 

The period has been strangely neglected of late 
years, and it is not surprising that Professor Trevelyan 
should have turned to it, though a careful perusal of 
the present volume can but raise doubts in the reader’s 
mind whether he is really the right man to deal with the 
reign of Anne. It was not an heroic era like that during 
which the unification of Italy was accomplished, and 
the historian of The Thousand fails to make of Marl- 
‘borough another Garibaldi. It is, indeed, difficult 
to resist the conclusion that Professor Trevelyan has 
written with a bust of Lord Macaulay upon his desk, 
and with a determination to earn a word of praise from 
his illustrious relative when at last they meet in the 
Elysian Fields. The book, in short, seems a work of 
piety rather than of choice, and the last of the great 
Whig historians feels bound to show that he holds the 
true faith no less strongly than his predecessors. To 
the modern generation, too, it is to be feared that the 
author may appear verbose. He very rightly holds 
the view that history should make its appeal both to 
the general reader and to the historical student, but so 
far as the former is concerned his appeal is to the 
public of pre-war days. 

The background is admirably painted. It was an 
age of transition when trade was every day of more 
importance, and religious differences were of less. 
The wheel had turned the full circle since the time of 
Cromwell, and the Whigs owed much of their success 
to the fact that they appreciated this, while the Tories 
did not. The latter were slow to realize that the 
Revolution and the Non-Juring schism had made a 
revival of the old loyalties impossible. The stage was 
set for that battle between Whiggery and Jacobitism 
which finally came to an end on Culloden Moor, and 
until it had been fought out there was no place for the 
Toryism that came with Pitt. During Anne’s reign 
(particularly in the earlier part of it) Englishmen, as 
is their wont, rejoiced in having found a compromise, 
however temporary, and were disinclined to look 
ahead, or, it may be added, over the water, either to 
St. Germain or to Hanover. 

It was not an age of giants. Marlborough was not 
even a Wellington; there was neither a Pitt nor a 
Canning among the statesmen; the monarch herself 
compares ill with Victoria and Elizabeth; and it would 
be idle to search for a Shakespeare, a Keats, or a 
Scott among the men of letters. Yet an era that 
boasted Newton and Swift, Addison and Defoe, is 
entitled to no mean place in the national history, and 
it is in its general standard, rather than in the posses- 
sion of a number of men of genius, that the secret of 
the so-called Augustan Age must be sought. It was, 
too, the last occasion on which the Church of 
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England, in spite of the Non-Jurors, could speak as a 
truly national institution, for the glory of Hooker and 
King Charles the Martyr was still on it, and the shadow 
of Wesley and the Greek-play bishops had yet to 
come. In effect, the reign of Anne marks a breathing. 
space in English history between the religious troubles 
of the past and the political and economic storms of 
the future. 

Above all, the country was prosperous. War had 
not the same disastrous consequences to the life of a 
nation that it has in our own day, and the national 
wealth had been steadily growing since the Restora- 
tion. Spain was moribund, and Holland was no longer 
the rival to British commerce that she had been 
thirty years before, but Colbert’s energy, rather than 
the megalomania of Louis XIV, pace Professor 
Trevelyan, had raised up a fresh maritime Power in 
France, so Gallophobia became the order of the day. 
The City was prepared to finance a war against France 
as a sound business proposition, and as an English- 
man is always willing to fight, military glory was 
added to the other achievements of the reign. 

Professor Trevelyan carries his story down to the 
victory of Blenheim, and the whole volume leads up to 
the winning of it. So far he has said nothing to 
induce a rectification of previous judgments, and his 
comparatively sparing use of whitewash in the case 
of Marlborough shows how much he despairs of dis- 
pelling the suspicion that the former arouses even after 
the lapse of two centuries. The author does, however, 
put forward a defence of Marlborough’s action in 1688 
on the ground that he ‘‘ saved England from the 
horrors of a civil war.”’ Surely a curious argument 
in the case of a military commander, and it would be 


-interesting to know whether Professor Trevelyan is 


prepared to censure the Duke of Argyll in 1715, and 
the Duke of Cumberland in 1745, for having adopted 
a different line. For the rest, he gives the Tories their 
due, and his subsequent volumes will be awaited with 
interest. 


CHARLES PETRIE 


THE MAHATMA 


Mahatma Gandhi.. His Own Story. Edited by 
C. F. Andrews. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


HE reason for the publication of this book is 

explained by Mr. Andrews in the Preface. 
‘* A study of his (Mr. Gandhi’s) character with full 
documentary evidence behind it is a necessity ”: 
the necessity being due to Mr. Gandhi’s ‘‘ paramount 
importance’ in Indian affairs. Again, we read 
that Mr. Gandhi is one of the two men ‘‘through whom 
the West may learn at last to appreciate the East.’’ 
This is a great and noble if somewhat ambitious aim, 
but its success demands that the events in Mr. 


Gandhi’s life be placed in their true perspective, 


and proper stress laid upon the salient facts. 

Now, clearly, one of the most crucial points in 
Mr. Gandhi’s life is when he first became openly 
an enemy of political authority in its existing form; 
this took place during his first big passive 
resistance campaign in the Transvaal (although he 
did not turn against British authority as such till 
much later). Yet Mr. Andrews actually has the 


ineptitude purposely to omit the whole passage in 


the autobiography dealing with this period on the 
ground that it ‘‘ could not easily be condensed.” 

Yet the reader can gather from the narrative a 
fairly clear picture of Mr, Gandhi himself. He has 
written some three hundred pages entirely about 
himself; it would be strange, indeed, if no impress 
of his personality remained. 

Mr. Gandhi is a man for whom it has_ been 
claimed by his admirers in Europe, India, and 
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America, nothing less than that he is one of the 
greatest figures in history. On the paper cover of 
this book there is advertised a biography of ‘* Mr. 
Gandhi:—the man who made himself one with the 
Eternal Being.’’ Mr. Andrews, the editor of the 
present volume, calls this book ‘‘ a work of supreme 
enius.’’ Other teachers have had to face the 
problem of such praise. When it occurs, two courses 
are open to them. They may protest; they may rend 
their raiment, and say ‘‘ Sirs, why do you these 
things? We are men of like passions to yourselves ”’ ; 
or else they may accept by their acquiescence the 
position which has been thrust upon them. The 
latter course is perfectly legitimate. After all, it 
may even be true. But it justifies critical minds in 
demanding from the man who adopts it a higher 
standard than is required of ordinary men. 

If Mr. Gandhi had adopted the first course, your 
reviewer would have been glad to praise him. He has 
a character of extraordinary personal charm, which 
shows through even the most perverse of his pages. 
Even his enemies regard him with an emotion which 
is more than respect. Supported by the Viceroy of 
India, he did his suffering countrymen in South 
Africa a brave and noble service. Even the British 
Empire owes him a not inconsiderable debt of 
gratitude. 

But Mr. Gandhi has made such praise impossible. 
The claims put forward for him by his friends— 
the claims in which he acquiesces—are such as to 
make all who are not wholly for him _ reluctantly 
turn wholly against him and indulge in wholly destruc- 
tive criticism of the halo which he has set about him. 

Mr. Gandhi appears before us as a patriot, a 
philosopher, and above all as a religious teacher. 
He emerges from his narrative a figure sometimes 
indeed heroic, more often pathetic, more often still, 
merely ridiculous. His character throughout is 
vitiated by four cardinal defects: an utter inability 
to rest in any but an extreme position; a complete 
failure even to realize the inadequacy of the evidence 
on which he has taken it; a fanaticism which drives 
him to accept all the logical conclusions of his 
extremist views; and finally a perverse pride which 
enables him to view the whole with a _ benign 
complacence. 

He is unable to rest in a moderate opinion in 
any subject in which he is interested. He becomes 
a violent partisan of meat-eating, and again an 
equally extreme vegetarian; now he lavishes money 
on dress clothes and watch chains and top hats; 
in a week he is living in a single room, cooking 
over an oil stove a simple repast of nuts and cocoa. 
He seems to see no alternative between treating a 
wife ‘‘ as the object of her husband’s lust ’’ (p. 190), 
and vowing a vow of permanent abstinence (p, 172). 
As we all know, there is an important application 
of this. Either he must regard the British Empire 
as so beneficent as to render it his duty to oppose 
even righteous rebellion (his attitude during the 
Zulu revolt, p. 169), or else British Government is 
entirely satanic. There is no alternative between 
active assistance and ‘‘ non-cooperation.’’ 

In spite of a lawyer’s training he is quite incapable of 
appreciating the value of the evidence on which he has 
formed his opinions. He reads a book on vegetarianism 
and ‘‘ from that date ’’ (p. 63) becomes a fanatical 
vegetarian. He reads “‘ in some books ”’ (p. 179) that 
“salt was not a necessary article of diet for man.’’ 
His wife was lying dangerously ill at the time, and upon 
this authority she is made to do without salt against her 
desire. He reads of all books ‘ Until This Last ’’ and is 
So intoxicated with it that he makes of it a Gospel of 
Truth, never bothering to enquire whether or not its 
most important tenets are tenable. He decides tha 


Rowlatt Act is unjustified, and without stopping to 
consider that whether or not it was mistaken it was an 
attempt to perform a legitimate aim of Government, 


namely, to prevent the intimidation of witnesses at trial, 
insists upon making it the opportunity for the use of his 
pet discovery Satyagratia. He never seems to appreci- 
ate the connexion between these events and Amritsar. 

His fanaticism leads him to push his extravagant 
ideas to extravagant results. He is told—and apparently 
believes—that his wife will die if not given beef tea: 
that it is not safe to consult her. He will not give it 
her, and insists on consulting her. He then proceeds 
complacently to say that his views on vegetarianism 
were held ‘‘ independently of religious texts”: thus 
destroying the only motive which could have justified 
his conduct. (Yet what a religious teacher not to know 
that whatsoever thing from without entereth into a man 
cannot defile him.) 

I have accused Mr. Gandhi of pride. The possession 
of this quality explains what is the most surprising part 
of the whole book : whenever he describes an issue upon 
which the fate of nations hangs—for instance, his con- 
duct in 1921—the Mahatma’s narrative becomes so 
incomplete and inconsequent as to be almost unintelli- 
gible. Mr. Gandhi is far too interested in what he 
said and did to give at all an adequate account of the 
circumstances in which he said it and did it. 

Yet pride is perhaps the vice with which his admirers 
would least credit him : rather they would say, through- 
out the story he frankly tells the sins which he has com- 
mitted with a true contrition. But unfortunately he 
tells us his reason for doing so. Such incidents 
(p. 190) ‘* belong to a period out of which I have fortu- 
nately emerged.”” After all nowadays there can be 
much boastfulness about self-depreciation as about the 
suggestion of any other virtue. More humble is the 
man who says nothing about himself for good or ill. 
Christians will rejoice to see the importance Mr. Gandhi 
attaches to love and forgiveness. But though they 
reverence ‘‘ Forgive them, for they know not what they 
do,’’ they may be a little suspicious of the humility of a 
man who can write of himself, ‘‘ I remember that even 
then my heart did not arraign my assailants ’’ (p. 135). 


Quintin Hoce 


THE EULENBURG SCANDAL 


Philip Eulenburg, the Kaiser’s Friend. By 
Dr. Haller. Secker. Two Vols. 3os. 


ECKER has devoted such trouble (a proficient 
translator, for instance) and good print with no 
misprints (though Count Lynar is printed Lynan on 
p. 203, Vol. II) that it is worth while enquiring to 
what he is calling attention. Prince Eulenburg was 
forgotten in Germany. He was never much known 
in England, because his trial, unlike Oscar Wilde’s, 
was a drawn match. Neither the howling journalists 
nor the esthetic outlaw won. His trial had some 
resemblances to Dilke’s (in its uncertain result), 
Wilde’s (in its accusation), and Dreyfus’s (in its 
protested innocence). We are invited to believe in 
his innocence and there is no reason to believe that 
the disreputable witnesses were of any more credence 
than the wretched male prostitutes who were em- 
battled against Wilde. But Eulenburg was certainly 
of the homo-sexual temperament (which was not his 
fault). He wrote fairy stories as delicious as 
Wilde’s, and he had a pleasant family life. He wrote 
music and the atrocious Sang an Aegir was popularly 
attributed to him. We are not told the truth that 
the Emperor wrote it and Eulenburg, like a whipping 
boy, bore the musical odium. He had the faculty 
of scenting snakes at a great distance, and was 
much troubled by their presence. This was a 
characteristic of the late Baron Corvo. _ 
Like Wilde, he could admire beauty in women. 
They were both men who should never have been 
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proceeded against on the sordid spite of the evidence. 
Miss Mayne, the translator, introduces a personal 
assertion of his innocence—but this is one of the few 
subjects where men make notoriously better judges 
than women. 

_The first volume describes the temperament, the 
diplomat, and the Emperor’s friend. The second 
volume includes the trial for homo-sexual vice as a 
result of which one who had been selected to be 
a Prince died an outlaw. He was the victim of his 
enthusiasms, which turned to persons as well as to 
art, and of Holstein (the evil genius of German 
diplomacy as Lichnowsky has insisted) and of Max 
Harden, a sensational Semite journalist—a mixture 
of Stead and Upton Sinclair. He was an artist 
and hated diplomacy, chiefly the lies, but also the 
hysterical brutality with which German foreign 
affairs were waged in the fatal years when Europe 
was afraid. ‘‘ The Apollo in you” will ultimately 
break out, felt his friend Bilow, whom he made 
Chancellor for the Emperor, and he alone had the 
courage to tell the Emperor the truth. 

His career was not essential to him. He could 
always fall back upon the arts. He was also a 
spiritualist and was believed to have hallucinated the 
Emperor. In the Middle Ages he would have been 
one of the favourites, who were executed partly 
for suspicion of Black Magic and partly out of the 
jealousy of the nobles. He advised the Emperor 
not to uphold Spiritualism until State officialdom 
took cognizance of its strength. Then follow 
sojourns at the Courts of Oldenburg, Stuttgart and 
Munich, followed by Vienna. The frantic letters, 
the endless crises, the struggle for the Emperor, 


the exaggerations and pettinesses of German diplo- . 


macy make dead meat. . . occasionally an historical 
touch creeps in. The history of Ambassador Barrére 
(p. 107, Vol. I) is an interesting sidelight. Glimpses 
of papal politics are always curious. The Munich 
Nuncio Cardinal Azliardi was pro-German as opposed 
to (Rampolla, who was pro-French. We begin to 
see why the Emperors blackballed Rampolla at the 
Conclave. 

Eulenburg played tennis with the Emperor, and 
when he was in high spirits over a game could 
whisper something tiresome. . . . ‘* Thus guiding 
the Emperor’s intellect and conscience without 
losing the way to his heart.’’ To please the Em- 
peror he even wore a ridiculous Court shooting 
dress which included ‘‘ high brown boots with silver 
spurs.’’ As he mounted the pinnacles he felt subject 
to the nerves of an artist, and he warned his 
children against the sins of ambition with almost 
Shakespearean apostrophe, well worth reading. Mean- 
time he could stop the Emperor telegraphing ridicule 
of the Bavarians en clair. But he could not recover 
Holstein’s glaring mistakes letting go the 
secret Russo-German treaty, involving Germany 
between China and Japan, and not stopping the 
Kruger telegram. And while the Foreign Office 
made no bones about the Emperor being mad, 
Holstein himself was already suspected of not being 
quite sane. The maddening gods were long aiming 
at destruction. 

Out of it all came the slow rise of Bilow, who 
deserted him at the bitter end. Bilow had felt 
that Eulenburg was the more effeminate of the two; 
‘* You are perhaps more Germano-Hellenic, like the 
second part of ‘ Faust,’ I more Prusso-Latin; you 
more knightly, I more soldierly.’’ Eulenburg played 
on the Emperor until Wilhelm the Second thought 
Biilow would be his Bismarck. Bilow was not 
unappreciative of his friend’s character: ‘‘ You with 
your infinite delicacy of feeling, a beautiful falcon 
in a forest filled with foxes, bristling swine and 
cackling geese.’’ This was an allusion to the 
Embassy at Vienna, but Bilow might have included 
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himself among the bristlers and the Emperor among 
the cacklers. | When he had made Bilow Chancellor 
he felt that he had steered the Emperor into “ toler. 
ably safe harbourage.’’ 

But the mad game was fated to continue. There 
were A.D.C. politics which seemed as danger. 
ous in the West as Eunuchal politics in the East 
Eulenburg sent warnings in vain. The Presg 
began to rave, but the Emperor was madder, for 
he proposed sending his A.D.C.s_ to challenge 
editors! The wise Cardinal Hohenlohe 
before his death told Eulenburg to warn 
the Emperor of a meditated idea to declare him 
irresponsible. But the Emperor preferred to live 
on a powder magazine—while his speeches went 
off like crackers. Edward the Seventh was an 
additional irritant. No uncle and nephew ever hated 
each other so frankly before. Edward described 
Wilhelm as ‘‘ the most brilliant failure in history,” 
Tacitus could not write better over Doorn. Euilen. 
burg allowed his career to come to an end under 
Holstein’s hostility. He thought Holstein lonely 
and crazy. The Emperor, he knew, was worse than 
crazy . . . he was ill-starred. The spiritualist in 
him felt the approach of Nemesis. 

Stricken with illness, the Prince could only watch 
the horrible drama develop. ‘‘ I saw the disaster 
creeping on us like a monstrous bird of prey,” 
The policy towards France failed and Holstein had 
to go. He immediately suspected Eulenburg, and 
sent him a registered letter to say that for certain 
reasons it was dangerous to be seen with him. 
Eulenburg replied with a challenge and Holstein 
apologized. But it was clear now by what poisonous 
weapon Eulenburg’s Achillean tendon would be 
attempted. Harden arrived and loosed the Press 
campaign against the Camarilla supposed to have 
influenced the Emperor. Both people and courtiers 
demanded a head. Whatever the fire of calumny 
had to feed upon, there was no end of smoke, and 
escape from rumour was _ impossible. ** Rumour 
feeds on its own excrement.’’ Once the authorities 
had set the trial in motion, there was no end to 
the horrors. Prosecution showed itself, as ever, a 
close relation to persecution. Every wretch that 
could be bribed or seduced was brought up in evi- 
dence against him. It is grimly humorous to hear 
that ‘‘ Even the Prince’s friendly relations with the 
late Nathaniel Rothschild were solemnly investigated, 
in case !’’ 

Secker has presented us with a study in morbid 
psychology as well as a considerable and important 
footnote to history. The Kaiser dropped Eulenburg 
like a hot potato when the Crown Prince influenced 
history for the only time, by forcing his father to 
drop the suspect. Cesar’s friend, like Cesar’s wife, 
must be beyond suspicion. The agonizing diaries 
of the Prince will be read by the judicious with 
grief, and by the sensationalists with gusto. The 
wretched man escaped trial by prostration and illness, 
and endured a long and lingering death. There 
must be a feeling that certain types of homo 
sexuals should never be brought to trial unless 
the evidence is flagrant and flaring. 

SHANE LESLIE 


THE CREEPS 


On the Edge: Short Stories. By Walter de la 
Mare. Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. 


NE sign of the coarsening of imagination pro 
Spe by the atmosphere of scientific materialism 
in which we exist is the passion for prosaic explanation, 
whereby many people are far more anxious to make 
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“ spirits ”” materialize than, with the saints and the 
poets, to spiritualize the material. The modern hope 
seems to be that materialism shall be exalted so high 
that it will conquer the spiritual world. _ From the 
int of view of the poets, of course, this is only an 
attempt to degrade spirituality. The poets, conscious 
that mystery is the substance and foundation of human 
experience, make mystery their primary assumption. 
The philistines, conscious only of the thin film that 
veneers the abyss of unreason over which conscious life 
dances so precariously, pretend that this thinnest of ice 
is solid ground and would have everything below its 
surface frozen into equal density. In this way some 
readers of Mr. de la Mare’s latest stories will com- 
plain—as many of Hawthorne’s complained in his day— 
that Mr. de la Mare leaves them not only ‘‘ on the 
edge ’’ but in the air. To these he may reply, in 
Hawthorne’s own words, that his stories and characters 
are ‘‘ designed to bear, of course, a certain relation 
to human nature and human life, but still to be so art- 
fully and airily removed from our mundane sphere that 
some laws and proprieties of their own should be 
implicitly and insensibly acknowledged.” Mr. de la 
Mare, having chosen the debatable borderland | of 
experience, is entitled to remain there, for, as an artist, 
he knows that the moment when he leaves it, losing its 
debatable character it will lose its quality too. 

The first story, entitled ‘ The Recluse,’ in every sense 
of that suggestive word is a nocturne, a ribbon of sus- 
pense—only cut off by the author’s shears when the 
reader and the victim of it can bear the strain no longer. 
Though I read it in the train on a sunny comfortable 
day, it gave me gnawing pains in the epigastrium: an 
arm-chair critic, like a stevedore, is condemned to 
strenuous work. There are degrees of imaginative 
pain, degrees of exquisite anxiety: the crude horror 
of a shambles, that refinement of torture which made 
Shelley’s human fiend gloat upon 


the dry fixed eye-ball, the pale quivering lip 
which tells [him] that the spirit weeps within, 


and, at its finer extreme, those strokes, hardly per- 
ceptible except in their aggregate, which make the 
imagination blench. Mr. de la Mare is a connoisseur of 
these, and ‘ The Recluse ’ is an immaculate example. 
The reasons for the effect produced by Mr. Bloom 
upon his visitor do not matter. The fact of facts is 
that such was his effect. In ‘ Willows,’ however, a 
flaw, I think, can be discerned. In an art so subtle 
as this author’s, at his best, the reader can miss the 
crucial among many implications, but ‘ Willows’ left 
one wondering whether the dead poet was really dead, 
and, if he were not, what reason his mother and his 
wife could have had for pretending that he had died, 
unless indeed they feared that his latest phase would 
destroy the promise of his early writings. In the same 
way, ‘ The Green Room ’ left me at a loss over the part 
played by Mrs. Elliott, the bookseller’s wife, in that 
mystery, whereas one accepts as mystery, not as a 
puzzle, the enigmatic death of the servant that con- 
cludes the rather less creepy tale called ‘ Crewe.’ 
Puzzles are a flaw in mystery-stories, but the dis- 
tinction between a tiresome puzzle and a tantalizing 
mystery should be kept clear. 

Before coming to three in a different category, ‘ An 
Ideal Craftsman’ deserves a special word. It has, 
we are told, been twice revised by the author and once 
by his friend, another connoisseur of atmosphere, Mr. 
Forrest Reid. It is a straightforward account of an 
imaginative boy’s nocturnal adventure, and both in 
atmosphere and in tone not even improbable. One 
can imagine such a boy behaving as he did, for there 
are times when, especially in childhood, the imagina- 
tion completely dominates the immediate world. Why 
then, I would ask, are we told of ‘“‘ a young face, 
almost angelic in its rapt gaslit look and yet one, may- 


be, of unsophisticated infamy ’’? Surely the story 
is despoiled of its finest quality if the boy is made in 
any way to blame? The word ‘‘ maybe ”’ suggests a 
hesitation in the author himself. If I might venture a 
last revision, it would be that the last seven words of the 
sentence should disappear. 

If all the tales were as finely ‘‘ on the edge ’’ as is 
the first, the book would not be bearable to sensitive 
souls, so there are three among the eight tales that 
relieve the tension. Of these three one is the best of 
all. ‘ The Picnic ’ is an incident the like of which has 
happened to all of us; ‘ The Orgy ’ is humour at a fine 
free fling. But, considered as a tale rather than an 
evocation of atmosphere, far the finest in tha 
book is the story called ‘ At First Sight.’ There is 
the terrible touch of Strindberg in it, for the old 
Grummumma—not very unlike Laura in ‘ The Father ’ 
—is one of those cruel people who murder with a caress 
and sympathize with the sufferings that they have 
surreptitiously contrived. A gentle tea-party in a neat 
suburban parlour that can be the scene of such a 
slaughter of the innocent can be tragedy at its nth 
power. Mr. de la Mare’s metaphors tell: ‘‘ rounding 
her eye at him as inquiringly as might a robin perched 
on a sexton’s shovel ’’; ‘* by the sound of his feet on 
the stairs he was as you might say pushing of himself 
on ’’; her ‘‘ kid-clad foot beating on the carpet was her 
method of purring ’’; ‘‘ she’s held so tight to the bit 
that my mouth’s all covered with blood’’; of a 
victim to strychnine, ‘‘ the tragic but hardly triumphant 
[hardly triumphant !] arch of her own body.”’ By such 
minute touches does the poet achieve his effects. He 
has penetrated the film to where life eddies below it— 
in darkness. 

OsBert BuRDETT 
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SKULL AND CROSSBONES 


Trial of Captain Kidd. Edited by Graham 
Brooks. Hodge. tos. 6d. 


W HEN William Kidd weighed anchor at Deptford 
in 1696, he carried a commission under the great 
seal to suppress piracy in the eastern seas. In 1701, 
having himself been convicted as murderer and pirate, 
he was ‘‘ turned off ’’ at Wapping Execution Dock. 
If no reasonable doubt exists about some of his trans- 
gressions, there is ample room for an idea, that he was 
as much sinned against as sinner. 

His fatal expedition had been projected by Bella- 
mont, the Governor of New York, a person high in 
royal favour. Among its financial backers were 
Orford, Shrewsbury, and Romney, with Somers, who 
was shortly to occupy the Woolsack. The articles of 
agreement and other documents connected with the 
scheme suggest that the business was questionable 
from the start. The Whig lords who backed it were, 
according to Macaulay, actuated by public spirit, yet 
Bellamont alone cared to give it open countenance. The 
rest lent their money, withheld their names, and 
arranged to draw through individuals of no particular 
repute whatever dividends accrued. Also, Kidd and 
his crew were to be paid only on results. As seizure 
of piratic craft and cargoes was not to be considered 
sure or easy, the temptation to prey on peaceful mer- 
chantmen was plain. Indeed, the simple mariners 
might well have thought that in so doing they would 
not displease the shareholders. 

Kidd in real life was by no means the desperado of 
boyish tales. Like many of the most stupid fellows, 
he had a sort of cautious cunning. His pleas at the 
Old Bailey that certain piracies had been acts of war 
upon the French were rather flimsy, yet in a more 
favourable atmosphere they might have passed. Once, 
anyhow, he had disgusted his men by declining to 
attack a vessel for capture of which he would have 
been unable to advance a shadow of excuse. Save 
when in fear of mutiny, he seems to have kept in mind 
that eventually he must render at all events a cooked 
account to employers who wanted daring nicely tem- 
pered with discretion. If he reckoned himself a fully 
licensed freebooter, he had just the sense to know his 
licence depended on observance, in the rough at least, 
of sundry convenances. 

But his crew’s appetite for booty was more than he 
could check, and his own may have got the better of 
his prudence. By 1698, news of his misdeeds was 
rife in London, and clamour grew when it became 
known under what auspices he had begun his voyage. 
If Kidd had not been fundamentally a fool, he might 
have turned to his advantage the tempest raised by 
Howe and Harley. Having bungled things for Bella- 
mont and Co., he could not look to that quarter for 
protection, but the Tories were ready to befriend him 
in return for evidence inculpating his old masters. The 
House of Commons, however, obtained nothing more 
than growls when the seadog was brought from New- 
gate to Westminster, and by the time of his trial, after 
two years in prison, he had ceased to be of much 
political importance. As Mr. Brooks says, there was 
no miscarriage of justice in his conviction, yet the 
methods of the prosecution in insuring against risk 
of an acquittal were none the less disgraceful. Kidd’s 
appeals for production of the papers on which his 
defence was based went unheeded, and, though they 
exist in the Record Office to-day, the bench was led 
to believe them fabulous. For the rest, he had no 
wit to cross-examine witnesses, but could only rave at 
them as jiars. Sure enough, he had engaged in 
piracy instead of catching pirates. The murder was 
another matter, for the blow had been struck in anger, 


and intent to kill was presumed on slender grounds, 
But an offence with which he was never charged jn 
court weighed in any case against the wretched 
captain, for he had brought obloquy upon great men 
while in their service. As they managed to survive jt 
the penalty for him was inevitably death. : 
D. WILLoucuey 


AN EQUERRY TO GEORGE III 


The Diaries of Col. the Hon. Robert Fulke 
Greville. Edited, with notes, by F, 
M. Bladen. Foreword by Frances, Countess 
of Warwick. Lane. 18s. 


E know from Fanny Burney that the Court of 
George the Third was sometimes uncomfort- 
able and very often dull, but I cannot believe that it was 
as colourless as the King’s Equerry, Robert Fulke 
Greville, would have us believe. Greville was an 
equerry from 1781 to 1794 and during these years he 
kept diaries at irregular intervals, filling them with 
facts which might be useful in a law court but which 
make dull reading for those who seek for a picture of 
the pathetic and lovable King. George the Third 
needed a Fanny Burney to be his Boswell, not this 
worthy young man, who seems to have done little else 
but walk to and from the stables. Fanny Burney tells 
us many times that her Court life was dull, but she never 
failed to find lively human interest in all that happened 
about her. 
There are plums in the great dough of Greville’s dull 
facts, but one reads twenty pages before there is life 


_in any of the people of whom he makes his record. 


Within the past few weeks I have been reading some 
unpublished letters, written by a courtier of the time. 
In one of them I came upon an incident which is one of 
the most sad and tender ever recorded of the King. His 
mind was ill and he was desolate. The Queen was at 
Kew and he was now sufficiently recovered to join her. 
When he came near to her room, he realized that he was 
thin and wan and, not to disappoint her, he stuffed a 
cushion into his coat, to pass himself for the robust 
man he was when she last saw him. 

I left this manuscript letter and took up the ‘ Diaries 
of Robert Fulke Greville’ on the same day. How 
eagerly therefore I read the early pages, hoping for 
more of those gentle stories of one of the saddest men 
in England’s story. 

The excuse for publishing diaries and old letters is 
that they add to our knowledge of a generation or of 
some historical person. Greville, bitterly unlike his 
kinsman, was incapable of understanding human nature 
or of keeping anything more sympathetic than a ship’s 
log. So the glimpses of the King he served are few 
and far between. If the editor had been courageous 
with his blue pencil, choosing to make a slim book for 
ten shillings instead of a fat one for eighteen shillings, 
then I think Greville might have been passed off for an 
interesting fellow. But one has to read a hundred 
pages before one sees past the mist of dull facts, to 
find the King, during his illness, striking a page who 
displeased him. Greville tells us that the King’s 
‘‘ innate good nature was not long absent from Him.” 
When he had put himself to bed, he sent for the page, 
‘** took him by the hand, and asked his pardon twenty 
times.’”’ 

Greville is such a conscientious equerry and such a 
loyal soldier that one would like to write more affection- 
ately of him as a diarist. But, like many virtuous 
people, he was also dull, and his dutiful records aré 
not helped by the way they have been prepared for the 
press. They seem to have been more audited than 
edited. 

Hector 
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FINAN 


By the author of “Sleeveless Errand” 


SHATTER THE DREAM 


By NORAH C. JAMES. 75. 6d. net 


Edward Crickmay in the Sunday Referee : “Emotional restraint and a certain 
clean hardness of thought and phrase invest a story of despised love with 


extraordinary power . . 
Gerald Gould: “A fine and moving love story.” 


TWELVE NOVELS AND THE 42nD 
MEN NOVELISTS PARALLEL 

by by by 


10s. net Miss Sackville-West from the Gerald Gould in the Observer: 
Daily Herald: “ A dozen sketches B.B.C.: “ It is fine criticism and  “ It is a vivid and brilliant book.” 
... unforgettable because they are it is a commentary on life. From Frank Swinnerton in the i 
by Dreiser. Impossible to escape every point of view it isa book to News: “I have read it 
him ! He is the thirteenth man.” read, to buy, and to keep.” through with absorbed interest.” 


GREEN FIELDS OF ENGLAND 


A Book of Footpath Travels 


by Clare Cameron, author of “ Rustle of Spring” 
With nine pencil drawings by EDMOND L. WARRE. tas. 6d. net 
Horace Thorogood in the Evening Standard: ‘“‘ Miss Cameron’s book is a real 
treasure for walkers, because most of her footpaths are much further afield (Wales, 


Yorks, East Anglia, etc.) than the rambles described by other guides. Mr. 
Edmond L. Warre’s pencil drawings are charming.” 


VALLEJO THE DYING OLD 
KITTY ALDERMAN SHIP 
by by by 
ANN KNOX HENRY WADE LENNOX KERR 
7s. 6d. net 75. 6d. net. Author of Backdoor Guest 
Cecil Roberts in the Sphere: “I Times Literary Si : “One 78. 6d. net 


found myself gradually absorbed _of the best detective stories of this © Edward Crickmay in the Sunday 
by the story . . . Miss Knox has year. None of the details are Referee: “‘ Old Ship deserves the 
shown a quick eye for character, unlikely, and the characters are favourable consideration of a 
and a delightful freshness in so well introduced that the reader wide public as a powerful and a 


observation. . . .” never mixes them.” vivid experiment in sea stories.” 


THE 
LETTERS OF MAARTEN MAARTENS 


Edited by his daughter. With an introduction by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER- 
COUCH and a memoir by NORREYS JEPHSON O’CONOR. 22s. 6d. net 


Times Literary Supplement : “Time has brought him recognition and appreciation, 
and the critics and students are ready to admit that Maartens was truly international.” 


Osbert Burdett in The Saturday Review : “We can enjoy the charm, wit, freshness, 
tenderness, and sometimes searching good sense, of these delightful letters.” 
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THE PEACE FRONT 


That Next War? By K. A. Bratt. Allen and 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 


66 HE campaign of 1919 was never fought, but 

its ideas go marching on. In every army they 
are being explored, elaborated, refined under the 
surface of peace, and should war come again it is not 
with the weapons and agencies prepared for 1919 that 
it will be fought, but with developments and extensions 
of these which will be incomparably more formidable 
and fatal.’” So Mr. Churchill wrote half a dozen years 
ago, and in the first part of this volume Major Bratt 
continues discussion of the prospect. The chapter on 
aerial warfare in the future is particularly impressive. 
With General von Altrock and others he agrees that 
hostile attack would be made on all the life arteries of a 
country, while every centre of civilian population would 
continually be menaced with destruction. Such pre- 
dictions are, of course, familiar, and, when their object 
is obviously to scare the gentle reader, they are usually 
disregarded. In this instance, however, the writer, who 
is a Swedish staff officer, commands attention by 
expressing his professional opinions in a professional 
manner, At the end of a hundred pages he has 
us in the right frame of mind to examine methods of 
preserving peace. 

Unfortunately, the second part of his work, devoted 
to exhibition of the world’s dangerous condition, is 
somewhat commonplace. His criticisms of the present 
map of Europe show no constructive thought, and are 
too often based on plaintiffs’ propaganda. Thus, when 
he avers that ‘‘ Czechoslovakia contains only 40 per 
cent. Czechs ’’’ he is making the very worst of an 
admittedly awkward case, for within the republic’s 
frontiers some 65 per cent. of the people are Czechs or 
near cousins to them. Moreover, quibbling over 
statistics apart, he makes no attempt to show how the 
new State could exist if it did not include certain racial 
minorities, while he overlooks what would have been 
the economic plight of the latter had they been placed 
under another government in defiance of topographical 
obstacles. Of rather greater value are the passages in 
which he arraigns the armament makers. The topic 
lends itself to sensational treatment, yet the recent 
Shearer scandal in America has demonstrated how firms 
trading in the apparatus of slaughter might influence 
the course of international politics. Even if it be quite 
fatuous to suppose that these few though wealthy bodies 
could drive an unwilling world to war, the power of the 
Undershafts to foment bellicose tendencies probably 
needs closer and calmer investigation than it has so far 
received. 

Still more disappointing is the final section of the 
book wherein Major Bratt advances concrete proposals 
for preserving peace without sacrifice of right. In 
Scandinavia, the idea of an ‘‘ International Security 
Force ’’ may seem practicable, but, judged from any 
less favourably situated quarter of the earth, it is 
chimerical. While countries remain jealous or sus- 
picious of one another, they will not tolerate delivery of 
their men, ships, guns, or aeroplanes into alien control. 
If and when jealousies and suspicions are removed, 
expenditure on anything like a pan-human army will be 
superfluous. For the rest, Major Bratt talks glibly of 
‘* a systematic rising of the industrial masses against 
a war of aggression.” By this he means not red 
revolution but downing tools to stop production of war- 
like materials for the offending government. He envis- 
ages even the arrangements perfected at a sort of 
Melchett-Turner conference between representatives of 
labour and of those capitalistic interests to which 
hostilities would be harmful. Up to a point it is all 
sweetly reasonable, but the flaw is the author’s inability 


to show how the aggressor could universally be recog. 
nized as such. He leans to the view that in the lagt 
great war the rulers of Austria and Germany were 
chiefly guilty. Has he forgotten how many of his 
compatriots threw the main blame on Russia and could 
hardly spare as much as a word of sympathy for invaded 
Belgium ? 
W. Dewar 


FINANCIAL JUGGLING 


Gold, Credit and Employment. By G. H. D, 
Cole. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 


HE publishers of this book describe it as con. 

taining ‘‘ four essays for laymen,’ but laymen 
without economic learning will find it difficult either 
to understand the theories propounded by Mr. Cole, 
or to see the fallacy underlying them. Mr. Cole 
sets out with the worthy ambition that ‘‘ we must 
not put ourselves in a position in which we can be 
described as ‘ currency cranks’ or ‘ inflationists,’ ” 
Yet what other terms can be applied to him? 
One can well understand that in a _ Socialist 
like Mr. Cole the failure of the Socialist Government 
to find any cure, or even any palliative, for unem. 
ployment—Mr. Cole himself describes Mr. Thomas’s 
efforts as ‘‘ hopelessly inadequate ’’—must produce 
a strong desire to find some cure which official 
Socialists have not discovered. Yet Mr. Cole’s 
remedy seems too easy to be true. 

The essence of Mr. Cole’s present position—he is 
a man whose fundamentals change frequently, so 
the word ‘‘ present ” must be emphasized—iies in his 
sentence that ‘‘ it is vitally necessary to keep distinct 
two separate, albeit connected, uses which we at 
present make of gold. We use it to make and 
receive certain international payments; and we use 
it as a basis for our issue of currency and, indirectly, 
of credit as well.” So far so good. And Mr. Cole 
realizes that it would be suicidal to interfere with 
present ideas in regard to the first use of gold: 
‘* The status of London as a world financial centre 
depends on the preservation of this fixed relation 
between our currency and those of other countries. 
. .. Without this certainty. London could certainly not 
remain the banker of Europe to anything like the 
extent to which we have grown used; and the loss 
of the position would both involve the disappearance 
of a handsome profit which is now realized by the 
City, and perhaps prejudice our international trade.” 
Save for the word ‘‘ perhaps ’’ in the last line of 
the quotation we can all agree. 

But Mr. Cole regards as ‘‘ absolutely useless and 
without function ’’ the gold that our banks hold as 
a backing for notes : 

‘IT suggest that, without getting more gold than 
it has to-day, or even if the Bank of England had 
far less gold than it has to-day, we could increase 
our issue of currency and credit without causing our 
prices to rise or our exchanges to fall.” 

Here is the essence of the argument. Mr. Cole, 
indeed, goes so far as to urge that ‘‘ there is no 
need for any gold backing at all for any internal 
note issue.” It seems strange that generations of 
bankers and economists have not discovered this 
simple remedy for the economic ills from which 
all generations suffer. 

Cyrit MartIN 


Readers who have uny difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
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HIS 
STATIONERY 


The publications of H.M. Stationery Office constitute a library 
up-to-date of a and unobtainable ¢ 
from any other source. a recent issues are listed 
below. Keep informed of future publications 
by asking for the “ Monthly 
Cirenlor ”—post free. 
EDUCATION 
Government publications are more varied in scope or more ogee than those issued by the Board of Education. 
indication the many-sided activities of the Board the Reports :— 
The Scope and Practice of Adult Education, 1930. 
1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 
Report on an Inquiry into the Teaching of Geograph 
in the British Empire in certain types of Is. 4d. (5d.). 
School Playing Fields. 4d. (sd.) 
Recent Educational Developments in Sweden. 3s. (3s. 2d.) 
Education for Industry and Commerce. The West Mid- 
lands Metal Working Area. 9d. (1od.) 
Imperial College of Science and Technology. 22nd Annual 
Report for the year ending 31.7.29. 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 
Secondary Education. Cost per Pupil calculated upon 
the gross Expenditure of School Maintenance in the 
1926-27 and 1927-28 respectively. (List 65.) 
(10d. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND 


H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
unique facilities for observing the current conla work 
in all the myriad units which make up the industrial activity 
of the country. His Annual Report is therefore alwa’ 
a document of first-rate value to those interested in 
ral industrial and economic situation. The Report 
the year 1929 is now ready. 


SALESMANSHIP 

Many aspects of this vital factor in the business man’s 

career are being considered by the Committee on Education 

for Salesmanship whose timely Reports have aroused 

terim rt: Bri (sd. 

Second Report: Modern p 


OFFICIAL STATISTICS 


LICENSING STATISTICS ' 


Statistics as to the Operation and Administration of the 
Laws to the Sale of in 
England Wales for the year 1929. - 3644. 


s. (38. 3d.) 

This Report includes a comparison of licensed premises 
and drunkenness with population and table of offences 
against the Intoxicating Liquor Laws and offences in 
relation to clubs. 


ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


Volume VI in the series “ British Documents on the 
Origins of the War,” edited by G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., 
F.B.A., and H. Temperley, Litt.D., F.B.A., deals with 
the period of Anglo-German tension in the years 1907 
to 1912, and is mainly concerned with the problem of the 
limitation of naval armaments. The Volume is of 
absorbing interest to students of modern history. 17s. 6d. 
(18s. 3d.). Ask for Prospectus. 


The wide range of Official Statistics published by 
H.M. Stationery Office is probably unsuspected by many 
to whom they would be of the greatest value. “ The 
Guide to Current Official Statistics” issued annually is 
constructed on a novel plan which directs those who use 
it at once to the publications they require. Descriptive 
Leaflet free. Volume VIII for 1929 now ready. 1s. (1s. 5d.) 


EAST LONDON 


The Tower of London, Southwark Cathedral, Eltham 
Palace, Charlton House, and the Royal Hospital and 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich are amongst the buildings 
described in the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments’ final Volume on the County of London, 
entitled “‘ East London.” Summaries dealing with the 
sculpture, ancient glass, heraldry, brasses and building 
materials of the whole London district give this profusely 
illustrated work a special and fitting finish. Contains 
Frontispiece, Map, Historical Plans and 193 plates. 
17s. 6d. (18s. 3d.) Ask for Prospectus 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
Authoritative information of the economic and commercial situation of the commercial nations of 
the world is to be found in the Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade, Colonial and 
Dominions Offices and the Empire Marketing Board. Recent Reports include :— 


Economic Conditions in Spain. 


2s. (2s. 2d.) 


Production and Trade in the Dominion of New Zealand. 2d. (3d.) 
Report on the Cultivation, etc., of Rice in British Guiana. 1s. (1s. 3d.) 
Report on Somaliland, 1929. 1s. 2d. (1s. 4d.) 

Fiscal Policy of International Trade. H.C. No. 321. 1908. (Reprinted 


1930.) 1s. 3d. (1s. 4d.) 


A Visit to Pitcairn Island. 3d. (34d.) 


Obtainable 


from 
H.M. Stationery Office 


LONDON : Adastral House, Ki way Ww.c.2. 
EDINBURGH : 120, George Street; MANCH R: York Street; 
CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent; 
BELFAST: 15, Donegall Square West; 

or through any Bookseller. 
Those in brackets post free. 
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GOD: IN CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT AND EXPERIENCE 


By the Rev. W. R. Matthews, D.D. 10s. 6d. net 


An outstanding contribution to the modern restate- 
ment of the Doctrine of God, and a philosophical 
work of the highest importance. 


MARY BAKER EDDY: 


A LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT 
By Dr. Lyman Powell. 
£1:0:0 net in cloth 


£1: 10: 0 net in leather 


The first authentic biography of an amazing woman 
and a remarkable religious leader. Never before 
has there appeared so complete a study, based on so 
full an understanding and such thorough knowledge 
of letters and documents. [Ready Shortly 


THE REAL 
STANLEY BALDWIN 


By Wickham Steed. 7s. 6d. net 
A trenchant and realistic study of the most enigmatic 
figure in modern politics, the present position of 
the leadership of the Conservative Party, and the 
factors in the inner political history of the last ten 
years that have contributed to to-day’s situation. 
[Ready Shortly 


A MERCHANT VENTURER 
AMONG THE SEA GYPSIES 


By Leopold Ainsworth. 15s. net 


Where Burma and Siam meet there is an almost 
unknown people who spend their lives, waking 
and sleeping, in their queer primitive boats. 
Mr. Ainsworth tells the story of his pioneering among 
these Sea Gypsies—of the island he ruled in the 
Mergui Archipelago—and of the habits and customs 
of perhaps the least known people in the Far East. 

[Ready Shortly 


MOTOR CRUISING 

By Commander G. C. E. Hampden, R.N. 12s. 6d. net 
The first authoritative manual on everything to do 
with motor-boating—a new sport which is rapidly 
gaining popularity. A standard handbook on the 
choice and use of all of motor craft, written 


by a well-known consulting expert. [Ready Shortly 


THERE I$ A TIDE 


By Agnes Logan 7s. 6d. net 
Miss Logan’s first novel, The Necessary Man, was 
chosen by Gerald Gould as one of the “ fifty best 
noveis ” of last year. He described it as “ a fresh, 
natural, touching and convincing story.” In her 
next book, just published, she tells the story of a 
courage—of how he exp uty i 
work and then in his life. 


THE STORY OF MARYAM 
Englished by Fohn Anthony. 7s. 6d. net 
** Mr. Anthony has tapped a very rich vein of 
humour. It is to be hoped that he will continue to 

ive us more of the same rare quality.”—S. P. B. 
Mais in The Daily Telegraph. 


THE STOLEN BRIDE 


By Ernst Klein. 
Translated by Stuart Hodgson. 


Love and intrigue in the Balkans are the threads of 
this very whimsical book. The setting is on the 
borders of Montenegro and Albania; and the time 
is before the war, when good fortune was the surest 
rt. Don Tommaso, the priest, with his 
reviary, his umbrella and his revolvers, is inimitable. 


7s. 6d. net 


EN I$ BE 


SYRUP AND GALL 


The Vision and Liber Veritatis. By William 
Beckford of Fonthill. Edited by Guy 
Chapman. Constable. 18s. 


6 a2 VISION ’—so provisionally entitled by Mr, 

Chapman—was Beckford’s first literary effort, 
written towards the end of 1777 when he was 17; ‘ Liber 
Veritatis ’ his last, written in his disgruntled old age; 
and, Mr, Chapman puts it, “ fifty years of life, 
vagabond, part monastic, lie between.’’ Both these 
works are now published for the first time in a com. 
panion volume to ‘ The Travel Diaries’ and ‘ Vathek 
with the Episodes,’ also edited by Mr. Chapman, which 
have already been published by Messrs. Constable, 
The literary reputation of Beckford stands high at the 
moment with the cognoscenti, but it may be questioned 
if either ‘ The Vision ’ or ‘ Liber Veritatis ’ will enhance 
it. Mr. Chapman sees in the former ‘‘ the overflowing 
of a youthful, romantic, and vigorous spirit,’’ in the 
latter “‘ the captious nagging of a disappointed, vain, 
but still unflagging energy,’’ nevertheless the captious 
nagging is to be preferred before the youthful over. 
flow. It is possible, no doubt, to discern in ‘ The 
Vision ”? the promise of ‘ Vathek,’ and that is prob- 
ably its only value. For despite occasional felicities of 
description ‘ The Vision’ in the main is tedious 
twaddle; as romance it is rather languorous than 
vigorous; and the vague moralities, insipid sentimen- 
talities, and spurious philosophy with which it is 
bedizened, suggest that the youth who wrote it was 
in an unwholesome state of mind. If ever a child was 
father of a man, the author of ‘ The Vision ’ was the 
father of the builder of Fonthill, with his grandiose and 


-fatuous dreams and his ill-constructed towers tumbling 


about his ears. 

‘ Liber Veritatis,’ on the other hand, though equally 
illustrative of its author, is amusing in its way; though 
its way is a mean and malicious and disreputable way, 
and you come from reading it with the uncomfortable 
feeling that you have been listening to a gentleman’s 
gentleman who has had a disagreement with the folk 
above stairs. It is an attack on the peerage of Beck- 
ford’s day, and what you do not know of Beckford 
when you are through is probably not worth knowing; 
especially as Mr. Chapman in an admirable introduction 
has given us a concise story of Beckford’s long and 
abortive quest of a peerage. William Beckford, the 
son of the famous Lord Mayor who supported Wilkes, 
though paternally of the trading class, was also the 
great-grandson of an Earl, the son-in-law of another 
Earl and the father-in-law of a Duke, and took the 
peerage very seriously indeed. Once a title was almost 
in his grasp: the patent indeed was made out, but the 
occurrence of the Powderham scandal made the moment 
unpropitious and the matter dropped, though only for a 
time. Again and again Beckford tortuously and by 
the strangest intermediaries approached the fountain of 
honour, but his luck was out. 

The story of this fruitless quest gives point and 
piquancy to ‘ Liber Veritatis,’ which, nominally, 
inspired by a peerage book by the Misses Innes 
(supposed to have been compiled by the Clarenceux 
King-of-Arms), is obviously the outcome of Beckford’s 
brooding on his own failure. The thing is one elaborate 
sneer. Every scandal, every mésalliance that Beckford 
can rake up or discover is set down in malice. Some- 
times he slips, as in the case of the Protector 
Seymour’s quarrel with his first wife, but in the maim 
he is historical enough, and Mr. Chapman corrects him 
when he errs. Peers who have married actresses are 
duly scorned ; ladies of low degree who marry into the 
peerage are mentioned by name and their obscure origin 
emphasized; peers’ daughters who marry commoners— 
and this from Beckford—are treated with contumely, 
and curiously enough the marriage that strikes him 
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THE 
CONVERSATIONS 
OF 
DR. JOHNSON 


Edited by R. W. POSTGATE, draw- 
ings by TOM POULTON, Buckram 
binding 8s. 6d. 


Avery attractive abridged edition of 

Boswell, retaining only the immortal 

conversations. The drawings have 

very happily caught Dr. Johnson in 
his most characteristic moods. 


88 SHORT STORIES 


BY GUY DE 
MAUPASSANT 


820 pages. 8s. 6d. 


This ‘comely’ omnibus is probably 
the best book yet published for 
those who wish to read and to possess 
a representative selection of Mau- 
passant’s wonderful tales. [Oct. 7 


* 


new novels 


DERELICT 


Thrilling adventures on a deserted 
ocean liner crippled by an iceberg 
and threatened by bandits. 


LOUIS BERETTI: 


The Story of a Gunman. By 
Donald H. Clarke 

A realistic unsentimental and exciting 
tale of a New York gangster, written 


with Rabelaisian frankness and gusto 
by a brilliant journalist. 


PARTIES ve 


‘This vivacious satire . . . a 
study.’—Times Lit. Supp. 


KNOPF LONDON 


New Bodley Head Fiction 
BAGATELLE 


and some other Diversions 


By GEORGE PREEDY 
Author of “General Crack” 


This author, who has already made his 
name as an historical novelist, has now 
written a collection of tales of the 17th and 
18th century, set in Spain, The Nether- 
lands, Italy, and Central Europe. These 
stories, romantic, heroic, grim, passionate 
and lovely, are told with the skill and 
grace to be expected from this author. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net 


PLAIN 
MURDER 


By C. S. FORESTER 
Author of “Brown on Resolution” 


Mr. Forester, who made his name last 
year with “Brown on Resolution,” has 
here returned to the genre of “ Payment 
Deferred,” his first book. It describes the 
careers of two city clerks who are induced 
to commit a murder and then, by stress of 
circumstance, are forced into other crimes. 
Thrilling as a novel it is also deeply inter- 
esting as a study of psychology. 
Ready October 10th. 7s. Od. net 


THE LORAM 
PICTURE 


By Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS 


“Mrs. Reynolds succeeds very well with 
her portraits of this early Victorian family. 
There is a Christmas party not unworthy of 
the Dickens tradition, there is the Great 
Exhibition . . . parents and children are 
skilfully grouped, and there is a touch of 
beauty in the father’s relations with a 
daughter.””—Manchester Guardian. 
75. 6d. net 


QUITE 
CONTRAIRY 


By PAUL BLOOMFIELD 


“A gracious and agreeable little fantasy 
. likely to be much appreciated by the 
discriminating who have eyes and ears 
for delicate "—Time Tide. 
net 
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as the most offensive is when a woman of title marries 
a physician or surgeon. At the expense of the healing 
professions Beckford positively gibbers. ‘‘ Nimble 
chirurgeons, spreaders of softening plaisters, mollifiers 
of tumours,’’ he raves; and once he seems to spit the 
word ‘‘ apothecary ’’ as a word of the deadliest insult. 
A queer and unedifying end to the literary career of a 
man who has been acclaimed the most brilliant amateur 
who ever wrote. 


A, CLEMENT 


““ WHAT WE BELIEVE ” 


Definite Statements of Belief in Simple Language. 
By parochial clergymen. Edited by R. G. 
Griffith. Orpington Press. 1d. each. 


T has been remarked that English modernists tell 

us what they do not believe. Here we have a series 
of pamphlets telling us ‘‘ in simple language ’’ what 
they do. The Bishop of Birmingham welcomes the 
series because they show that a Christian need not 
be either a Sectarian type of Catholic or a Funda- 
mentalist. ‘‘ We Modernists think for ourselves and 
do not repeat set formule. Therefore the pamphlets 
show freedom of opinion and diversity of standpoint. 
But they are true to the conviction that the religious 
teacher ought to be as honest as the man of science.”’ 
So the intention is excellent. And so is the style of 
the writing. It is not to be expected that the result 
could be as satisfactory. For it is difficult sometimes to 
decide whether the writers set out to prove the 
orthodoxy of Liberalism, or the Liberalism of 
Orthodoxy. 

Some of these pamphlets are excellent plain state- 
ments of religion—there is a fine one on ‘“ Provi- 
dence,’’ but those on ‘‘ Evil’’ and ‘‘ Atonement ”’ 
seem to reveal the peculiar weakness of a series like 
this. Christian ‘‘ Orthodoxy,’ whether Catholic or 
Evangelical, has always implied that men were—in 
some sense at least—responsible for wrong, and that 
‘*a price had to be paid for it.” Now it is easy to 
see the influence of behaviourists and other psycho- 
logists upon the Modernist view of evil. | Where 
shall we draw the line of ‘‘ moral responsibility ” 
in the human soul? Is there one to be drawn? Or 
should sin be ruled out and our efforts directed to 
forgetting and, as far as we can, wiping out the 
consequences of wrong-doing? The pamphleteers are 
not to be blamed because their answers to such 
questions seem inadequate. Rather they are to be 
commended for attempting to push the discussion of 
these problems a little further on in the public mind. 
But Modernism needs to do more thinking on the 
problem of Evil, of Sin and of suffering. All these 


writers say they believe in the ‘‘ forgiveness of sins.’’ - 


Whose sins—and why? And, possibly, the text ‘‘ All 
things work together for good to them that love 
God ”’’ may be sound thought, sub specie wternitatis, 
but at the bedside of a cancer victim they have been 
known to die in the throat. 


BIRRELLING 


Et Cetera: A Collection, etc. By Augustine 
Birrell. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


ao the etceteras are delightful and character- 
istic Birrellings on Boswell, Bunyan, Lockhart, 
William Hickey and Thomas Love Peacock. There 
are also some useful Warning Words for ‘Would- 
be Autobiographers. But it would be too much to 
expect any reviewer to give these more than 


HENRY 
IRVING 


GORDON CRAIG'S study of 
Henry Irving is now ready, 
price 15s. net, at all booksellers. 


TO-NIGHT 


if you take up this book the 

test actor in the history of 

English theatre will re- 
appear before you. 


Here is Irving in his masterpiece 


“THE BELLS” 


his voice, his movement, his 
face, his way, re-created in the 
written word. Here, too, is a 
remarkable, lasting contribution 
to the literature of the Stage. 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 
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WILLIAM HAZLITT 


The Centenary Edition 
Edited, in 21 volumes, by P. P. ifowe 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


in the ‘‘ Evening Standard”’ 


“It is monumental. It is handsomely produced, 
and with dignity, and securely bound . . . and 
certainly cheap; the price works out at 15/- a 
volume, averaging about 400 large pages each 
... Mr. Howe has, of course, based his edition 
on that of Waller and Glover, now very rare, 
and costly to buy. I do not see how Mr. Howe’s 
can ever be superseded. He has spent 
many years on it, and spent them well.” 


@. The first three volumes in this new definitive 
edition of Hazlitt’s works are now ready. The 
last complete edition of Hazlitt comprised 
13 volumes ; this new edition includes much 
previously uncollected work and will be in 
21 volumes. The edition is limited to 1,000 
copies only for sale in both England and 
America. The size is a large demy 8vo; 
the price is £15 15s. net per set. 


A prospectus may be had post free 
J. M. DENT & SONS : BEDFORD STREET 
LONDON : W.C.2 
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a passing glance while there is a chapter waiting 
to be read on ‘ The Province of the Reviewer Deter- 
mined.’ Especially a Saturday Reviewer: because 
that specimen of the tribe comes in for some back- 
handed praise, apropros some memories of Lord Morley 
in the days when he was a Saturday Reviewer: 
Those, it may be remarked in passing, were more 
leisurely days. There were not so many books. There 
were not so many novelists, hired at high prices as 
reviewers (for the sake of their names rather than 
for their qualifications) competing for quotation in, 
publishers’ advertisements. But this is to digress 
from the habits of reviewers of the past—from Photius, 
whom Mr. Birrell counts the first reviewer deserving 
the name, to the distinguished Saturday Reviewer 
already mentioned : ( 


It was then his habit once a week to visit the Office, 
and take home with him the books allotted to him, and 
in their choice he doubtless had a word to say. . . . On 
one of these occasions Morley took home three books: 
a Cookery Book, a rendering into English of the poems 
of Catullus, by, I think, Sir Theodore Martin, and a 
treatise on ‘ The Operations of War—Explained and 
Illustrated ’ by Sir Edward Hamley. 

The Cookery Book and the English version of 
Catullus were handled and dispatched con amore, but 
Sir Edward Hamley was returned to the Office, and fell 
to the lot of some other and more warlike member of 
the staff. This showed at least the glimmering of that 
Conscience—often denied to Reviewers, particularly and 
most unjustly to Saturday Reviewers. 


What can any Saturday Reviewer do, after that, 
but ask himself, in all humility, if he is able to ‘‘ point 
out the differences between the Sublime and the Ridicu- 
lous, the Grand and the Grandiose, between Subtlety 
and Pretension, between gentfine humour and wire- 
drawn fancies, between real and false wit ...’’? One 
of them, if disclaiming all these high qualifications, 
at least counts himself competent to say that this 
book (he is grateful that it was allotted to him) shows 
the difference between the easy and readable essays 
of a true browser among Letters and the pretentious 
stuff of the Reviewer who is only concerned to Put 
Across his Own Personality. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Women at Arms. By Reginald Hargreaves. 
Hutchinson, 12s. 6d. 


MR. HARGREAVES gives us sketches of thirteen 
Amazons, who became pirates and highwaymen, who 
fought in Flanders under Marlborough, in the American 
War of Independence and in the Great War. They 
all had amazing courage. They were all filled with 
an overpowering determination, which surmounted all 
opposition and difficulties, to carry out their purpose, 
whether that purpose was noble or purely selfish; but, 
according to Mr. Hargreaves, ‘‘ there was ever a man 
at the root of their ardour.” They all, with the 
exception of two, posed as men and with their identity 
undiscovered for years, though underneath their 
manlike exterior they retained the foibles of femininity. 
Two characters stand out from the rest; and if only 
for these the book is worth reading. Captain Molly, 
of the American War of Independence, and Flora 
Sands, the Englishwoman of Serbia. It is impossible 
to respect any of the other characters: in fact, one 
wonders whether they are worth the trouble and 
labour evidently spent upon them by Mr. Hargreaves. 
But these two, as well as courage, determination and 
endurance, have something far finer—an unselfish 
devotion to duty and a great desire to help their 
fellow beings. Each character has a background of 
historical facts carefully and methodically sketched 
in, the environment and temperament of the women 


HERBERT JENKINS’ 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


ISLES OF ADVENTURE 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. Demy 8vo. _Iilus- 
trated. 15s. net 
Miss Grimshaw has spent twenty years of her life all 
over the Pacific, in New Guinea, out-of-the-way Malayan 
i New This book 
many absorbing accounts voyages in unexplo 
tribes. 
THE GOLDEN PHCNIX 
By MRS. ALFRED WINGATE. Illus. 7s. 6d. net 
A series of essays on Chinese art and culture, written 
with a sympathetic insight into the history and customs 
of the Chinese people. Mrs. Wingate shows deep 
erudition and charming originality of conception. 
There are 8 half-tone illustrations. 
LET’S SEE THE LOWLANDS 
By A. A. THOMSON. Illus., with map. 7s. 6d. net. 
y This is not a guide-book; it records the care-free 
wanderings of two young men in the romantic Lowlands. 
The author employs to the full that whimsical humour 
that has made his work popular, slipping from grave to 
y, meeting jolly adventures by road, telling a 
t tale of old-time lovers with a wistful charm. 
A fine book for every lighthearted traveller. 


ZOO WAYS AND WHYS 

By T. H. GILLESPIE, Director of the Zoological 
Park, Edinburgh. With a foreword by Professor Sm 
J. THomson, M.A. Illustrated. 35. 6d. net. 
A fascinating book that will charm all lovers of animals, 
both children and ups—most of all, perhaps, 
grown-up children. It contains intimate sketches and 
stories of all sorts of animals, told with much humour, 
by one who knows them well. 


LATEST NOVELS 7/6 NET 


IN MASQUERADE 
ttractiv light comedy, full of 
that will long be remembered. 


THE ROMANCE OF A VERY 
YOUNG MAN 
By WINIFRED BOGGS. Author of “The Sale of 
Lady Daventry.” 
The story of a young man’s romance, containing all those 
excellences of plot and character-building that Miss 
Boggs’s admirers have learnt to associate with her work. 


THE WINTERTON HOTEL MYSTERY 
JAMES CORBETT. Author of “The Merrivale 
THE NEW LAW 
By LILIAN CLIFFORD. Author of “A Company 
of Sinners.” 
A most convincing novel, essentially modern in its ideas. 
THE LUSTY PAL 
By MARION CRAN. Author of “ Wind-Harps.” 
Mrs. Cran’s first novel is a book of deep and enchanting 
interest that retains all the beauty and charm of her 
previous works. 


THE CURLEW COOMBE MYSTERY 
By GRET LANE. Author of “The Cancelled Score 


tale of mystery and intrigue. 
THE MASTER OF FEAR 


—— RUSHTON. Author of “The Trail 


For thrill and drama this book will not easily be equalled. 
THE HAPPY WINDMILL 
By A. A. THOMSON. Author of “ Dorinda Darling ! ” 
A joyous tale of love and laughter, bubbling over with 
good spirits. 
VERY GOOD, JEEVES! 
P. G. WODEHOUSE. Author.*of “Summer 


Mr. Wodehouse has never written with greater sparkle 
or vivacity, and Jeeves has never been more superb. 


i HERBERT JENKINS Ltd., 3 York St., St. James's, S.W.1 
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WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
LTD. 


Important Autumn Books 


@ FICTION 
On Forsyte Change 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY 7/6 net 


Angel Pavement 


by J. B. PRIESTLEY 10/6 net 
Cakes and Ale 

by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 7/6 net 
The Fool of the Family 
by MARGARET KENNEDY 7/6 net 


TWO CHEAP EDITIONS 


My Brother Jonathan 


by FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


(25,000 copies sold at 10/6) Now at 5/- net 


All Our Yesterdays 


by H. M. TOMLINSON 


(35,000 copies sold at 8,6) Now $/- net 


GENERAL 
Liaison: 1914 


A Narrative of the Great Retreat 
by BRIG.-GENERAL E. L. SPEARS 


With a preface by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
Chu 25/-net 


King Spider 


Some aspects of Louis XI of France 


by D. B. WYNDHAM-LEWIS 21/- met 


@ TWO PLAYS 
The Breadwinner 


by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
Cloth, 3/6; Paper, $/- net 


Private Lives 
by NOEL COWARD eid 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 


are dwelt upon and the diversity in their characters 
is carefully portrayed; but yet they fail to live. One 
is interested, but only up to a point. Whether the 
fault lies in their portrayal or in the limitations of 
the characters themselves it is difficult to determine. 


Casanova: His Known and Unknown Life. By 
S. G. Endore. Routledge. 15s. 


WHILE the amatory adventures of Casanova can 
be read once with incredulous interest and ever after 
with faint disgust, there is no doubt that his life, as 
told by him, is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of eighteenth-century manners and morals, 
The question that one always puts to oneself is: How 
much of it is true? Often a quite unexpected con- 
firmation of his statements turns up; more often they 
seem to be entirely unfounded. As an example, his 
conversations with Voltaire are so well reported that 
they bear the stamp of truth; but the whole of them 
have been traced to books published before Casanova’s 
death. This book, badly written and loaded with 
Gallicisms as it is, is a useful compendium of the facts 
that are known about Casanova and his life, not 
only as told in his memoirs, but for the remaining 
twenty years after their abrupt close. There is nothing 
in English to approach this work in fullness of detail 
and generally just criticism, and it should appeal to 
that quite large section of the public which is interested 
in the story of this engaging scoundrel. 


The Arthurian Legend in Italian Literature. By 
E. G. Gardner. Dent. tas. 6d. 


WHILE we are unable to get behind Geoffrey of 


Monmouth for any mention of Arthur and his story 


in literature, students have long suspected that a 
great deal of the latter was current before it was 
written down; but the sole evidence is to be found 
in the names of Artus, Gawain, and Merlin, found 
in the north of Italy before Geoffrey’s book appeared, 
and a bas-relief over the north door of the cathedral 
at Modena, of the beginning of the twelfth century, 
showing, among other knights, Artus, Gawain, Kay, 
and Mordred. By the end of the twelfth century 
the legend begins to appear in Italian literature, and 
by the time of St. Francis’s mission he could speak 
familiarly of his first followers as his knights of 
the Round Table. Dr. Gardner has rendered in- 
valuable service to students, not only of the 
Arthurian legend, but also of the spread of culture, 
by collecting every scrap of evidence on the diffusion 
of the story, especially in these early times. Never- 
theless, the Italian spirit seems to have had no 
share in the development of the romance, its growth 
being purely Anglo-Norman, until much later. By 
the end of the thirteenth century, when the success 
of the mendicant Orders effectually rooted out the 
romantic strain in the Italian peoples, an individual 
treatment of the story becomes visible, more satiric, 
more matter of fact; the allusions are fewer, so 
that even in Dante commentators have found very 
few traces of its popularity, and even in the most 
famous of all, ‘‘‘ Galeotto fu il libro echi lo scrisse, 

they are not agreed as to its meaning. Here we think 
Dr. Gardner is excellent. The later part of the 
book deals with the subsequent course of the legend 
in Italy, and of its influence on writers from the 
Renaissance down to our own times. A particularly 
interesting feature of this book is the large number 
of new illustrations supplied. Many of them are 
taken from a manuscript in the National. Library 
at Florence, and have a special value because they 
are of the same school as, and almost certainly by 
the same artist, as the famous Visconti playing 
cards, which were among the chief treasures of the 
Italian Exhibition this year. There are two very 
good indexes, and the whole book is well produced. 
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Four Quality House Books 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


from the collection of 


JOHN WILD 
Edited by R. N. CAREW HUNT 6s, 


An astonishing selection of letters by notable 
er! Four of them are reproduced in 


Such a book is treasure-trove to students and excellent 
reading for all. “ The Observer.” 


BLENDEN HALL 


The true story of a shipwreck on a desert 
island. 
By J. G. LOCKHART. Illustrated 1os. 6d. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


For he has a light-hearted pen and what he does not 
know about the more mysterious affairs of the sea is 
hardly worth knowing. Also he is a novelist who knows 
his job. And as a result the story of the BLENDEN 
Hatt is admirable. 

Straus in the “ Bystander.” 


Just as entertaining as any nopel, 
Suera Kave Suara 


AUTUMN BOOK SALES 
OPENING OF THE 123xrp SEASON 


Messrs. 


HODGSON & Co.’s 


WEEKLY SALES OF LIBRARIES 
AND COLLECTIONS OF RARE, 
VALUABLE AND STANDARD 
BOOKS will re-commence on 
Wednesday, October 15th 


Catalogues will be sent on application to Book- 
men and Collectors, All catalogues issued 
during the ensuing Season (10 months) will 
be posted regularly as issued on receipt of a 
nominal subscription of five shillings. 


The Early Sales will include RARE ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN BOOKS of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries; First Editions of Eighteenth-Century 
Writers; Bibliographical and Reference Works; 
Standard Works in Ancient and Modern History ; 
Court Memoirs and Biography; Scarce Books of 
Travel; Topographical and Antiquarian Books; Best 
Library Editions of the Great English Writers from 
Chaucer to Hardy; Choice Books from Modern English 
Presses; Illustrated Books by Contemporary Artists ; 
First and Limited Editions of Victorian and Present- 
Day Poets and Novelists; Books in Handsome Morocco 
and Calf Bindings, etc. 


AUCTION ROOMS: 115 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 
Nearly opposite The Record Office 
Telephone: Holborn 2135 


BLIGH OF THE BOUNTY 


By GEOFFREY RAWSON 


Illustrated ros. 6d. 
Mr. Rawson has risen to his occasion and written a 
fascinating book of adventure. . . . It was a high- 
Spirited, ill-starred career, and Mr. Rawson has made 
a first-rate story of its ardours and frustrations. 
Joun Drinkwater in the “ Daily Telegraph.” 
This is a fascinating biography of a great navigator. 
“ Morning Post.” 


THE WAY OF A PILGRIM 


Translated from the Russian by Rev. R. M. 
French. Foreword by the Bishop of Truro. 
4s. 6d. 

The quality of it can hold a little candle to the quality 
of Bunyan or George Herbert, or that company of 
mystics described in 

Inglesant.” “* The Observer.” 


QUALITY HOUSE 


Philip Allan & Co., Ltd., 69 Great 
Russell Street, London 


The American Book Supply 


CO., LIMITED 
A FAMOUS BOOK: 


OLD AGE: Its Cause and Prevention 


By SANDFORD BENNETT—the man who grew young at 70. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth. 15s. net. (Sole Selling a agen) 
A remarkable book by a truly remarkable man. Sanford 

has now passed his 72nd milestone, and has actually grown 
younger day by day and year by year. He has unquestionably 
discovered the secret of overcoming the ravages of age. 


THE CHEERFUL CHERUB 


(Second gms By REBECCA McCANN. 9s. net. 
“It would make an ideal gift for an ill friend, a well friend, a 
travelling friend, or just a friend. And it is a book to own, too.” 


COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


er R. M. BUCKE. A Study in the Evolution of the Human 
ind. Sixth Edition, revised and entirely re-set. Pric: 25s. net. 
“This is a remarkable book, which deals with the subject of 
* Cosmic Consciousness’ in an exhaustive manner; it stands by 
itself among works on the Science of Religion; it gives an historical 
— - the evolution of a higher form of 
in with examples of instances on _ record.”—New 
Thought” and Psychic Review. 2 


PARIS WITH THE LID LIFTED 


BRUCE REYNOLDS, Author of ‘ A Cocktail Continentale.’ 
is book tells you about the real Paris. The peppy, "2a op: 
Pelpitating Paris that joy seekers yearn to see. Illustrated. 
( Selling Agents.) 


DYKE’S AUTOMOBILE AND GASOLINE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


15th latest revised edition. Now reduced to 25s. net. A 
Thorough, Complete_ Treatise dealing with 
Cons' 


STRONG, HEALTHY EYES WITHOUT 


GLASSES 
By Dr. R. D. RICHARDSON. | Increasi 


Strength of the 
the Eye Muscles Without of Glasses. Well 


ted. Cloth. 200 pp. 125. Gd. net. 
per- Please send for Catalogue. 
86 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


(1st Floor.) Telephone: Temple Bar 712 
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The Science of Folk-Lore. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. 


WE should have been glad to be able to praise 
this work unreservedly. A great deal of labour and 
some sound thought have gone to its composition, 
together with no little presumption and some rather 
crude humour. A science must ultimately deal with 
causes, and the author has rarely gone beyond 
generalities. In fact, no true science of folk-lore is 
yet possible. The arrangement of the book is well 
thought out, and the examples are mainly novel; the 
book will repay reading, even if it does not compel 
agreement by the instructed. 


By A. H. Krappe. 


Personal Reminiscences in India and Europe 
1830-1888 of Augusta Becher. Constable. 
12s. 


PROFESSOR H. G. RAWLINSON, to whom we 
owe the publication of this vivid and interesting 
autobiography, stresses in the introduction he contri- 
butes the value of the major part of the book, which 
deals with Mrs. Becher’s life as a soldier’s wife in 
India before, during and after the Mutiny, and no 
doubt he is justified in doing so, for not only does 
Mrs. Becher give us an extraordinarily vivid story 
of the anxieties, terrors and sufferings endured by the 
women and children during the days of the killing, 
she also gives us many vivid domestic sketches of 
Anglo-Indian life in the ’fifties, ’sixties and ‘seventies 
of the last century. Néeverthless, the student of 
manners will, perhaps, find this gallant but very 
feminine lady’s vivacious story of her childhood and 
girlhood in England, during the ’thirties and ’forties, 
of even deeper interest. It recovers for us a society 
of which but few members survive, a_ curiously 
compact society that, lying between the aristocracy 
and the merchant class and having associations with 
them both, was then at the height of its influence, 
a class that gave its sons to the army and navy 
and the higher civil services, and was responsible 
more than any other for the government of India. The 
Prinseps, Mrs. Becher’s own family, and _ the 
Bechers, had many associations with India, 
and the Anglo-Indian life described in the book is 
to a very great extent that lived by an established 
society of families closely related in blood or con- 
nected by marriage. 


Dr. Darwin. 
10s. 6d. 


IT is strange that this should be the first full- 
dress biography of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, the grand- 
father of Charles Darwin and Francis Galton, of 
whom Mr. Hesketh Pearson, himself a descendant, 
is able to say: ‘‘ There is hardly an idea and hardly 
an invention in the world to-day that he did not 
father or foresee.’’ But if Dr. Darwin has waited 
long for his biographer it is impossible to believe 
that, failing a Boswell in his entourage, a better could 
have been found; for Mr. Pearson’s story is as 
lively as it is informative, as concise as it is 
pertinent. We see the great man—physician, poet 
philosopher—surrounded by his friends> 
Wedgwood, the potter, and Boulton and Watt, the 
engineers; James Keir, the chemist, and Thomas 
Day of ‘ Sandford and Merton ’ fame; Samuel Galton, 
Quaker and manufacturer of instruments of war; 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, ‘‘ with mechanics on 
the brain ’’; and Dr. Priestley, politician, theologian, 
and scientist; and, together, they form the vanguard 
of nineteenth-century thought. As for Darwin 
himself, we see him marching through his world, 
completely self-assured, stammering his irreverent 
witticisms, robustly benevolent and uncompromis- 


By Hesketh Pearson. Dent. 


4 October 1930 


ingly himself. Twice happily married, Darwin, after 
his first wife’s death, took a mistress by whom he 
had two daughters, whom he educated and received 
into his family on such friendly terms that, the 
ladies becoming schoolmistresses, the girls of the 
doctor’s second marriage were sent to them for 
their education. There is a moral to this story that 
he who runs may read. The book is_ illustrated 
with many excellent contemporary portraits. 


Gabriel Bonnot dé Mably. By E. A. Whitfield, 


Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


MABLY’S name is almost unknown to English 
readers, but in this political philosopher of the pre. 
Revolutionary part of the eighteenth century Mr. Whit. 
field discovers a man ‘‘ not only interesting as the 
personification of the revolutionary spirit and as a level. 
headed reformer, but because he formulated principles 
which have since been either accepted or re-discovered.” 
Mably was a child of his time, and in all his political 
thought there can be felt his indignation at the corrup- 
tion of the existing government. * The absorbing 
desire of the latter half of Mably’s life was to find a 
path which would lead France out of political chaos and 
social anguish.’’ His views were largely a forecast of 
1789, and during the Revolution they were often 
quoted. He is therefore a definite, if an unimportant, 
link in the chain of political history. Mr. Whitfield 
has brought to his thesis a conscientious thoroughnesg 
worthy of a more important subject. It may be 
doubted whether Mably’s position in history justifies so 
much trouble. But in treating him thus fully Mr, 
Whitfield tells us much of the spirit of the time, and 
indirectly he has added to the immense literature of 


the Revolution. 


THORNTON 


‘BUTTERWORTH. 


| BOOK S 


NERO 


ARTHUR WEIGALL 


“‘ That he has produced a 
book which .. . is cer- 
tainly an admirable study 
of the time in which he 
lived and of the society in 
which he moved, bearing 
on its every page evidence 
both of profound te- 
seatch and bold, original 
thought, is a thing which 
might almost be allowed 
to go without saying. 
Those qualities are the in- 
variable hallmarks of Mr. 
Weigall’s historical work” 
—HENRY MURRAY in the 
Sunday Times 


Illustrated 21s. net 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


THOMAS COCHRANE 
10th Earl of Dundonald 
b 
E. G. TWITCHETT 


In this book the thrilling career of Admiral 
Lord Cochrane is related for the first time 
authoritatively and in full. 


about 18s. net 


SLIGO 
by 
JACK B. YEATS 


“. .. is a book of importance, of far 
greater importance than most of the books 
which, this month or any other, will receive 
two-column reviews.” —Week-end Review. 


6s. net 


SCRUTINIES Vol. 2 


Vol. 1 criticised writers whose reputations 
were in the main earned before the war. 
This volume studies those of later growth, 
including T. S. Eliot, Aldous Huxley, James 
Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, etc. 


7s. 6d. net 


YOFUKU 


or JAPAN IN TROUSERS 
by 
SHERARD VINES 
Author of “‘ Humours Unreconciled ” 
7s. 6d. net 


FICTION 


PARADOX KING 


by 
P. BAROJA 
7s. 6d. net 


ONE HAS BEEN HONEST 
by 


F. G. FISHER 
7s. 6d. net 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
MURDER 


by 
ROSA & DUDLEY LANBERT 
Author of “‘ Monsieur Faux Pas ” 
7s. 6d. net 


WISHART & COMPANY 


THE BOOK OF 
MARTIN HARVEY 


together with the True Story of 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


Handsomely Bound in Full Buckram 


Crown Quarto. Price 10/ = net. 240 pages 


Lavishly illustrated with beautifully printed portraits, 
scenes from plays, Cartoons by Max Beerbohm, H. M. 
Bateman, etc., this unique record of Sir JOHN 
MARTIN HARVEY’S work comprises also a Fore- 
word by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, and 
letters and articles by Bernard Shaw, Dame Ellen 
Terry, Maeterlinck, and a host of other distinguished 
men and women, dealing with the great Actor- 
Manager’s artistic career. 


A limited edition of 100 copies, bound in Ivory 
Buckram, signed by Sir John, price TWO 
GUINEAS, is available. 


PUBLISHER : 


HENRY WALKER 
Nine John Street, Adelphi, London 


1,375,000 
Surgical Appliances 


have been supplied to the 
suffering poor by this Society 
since its foundation in 1862 


The amount of pain relieved has been 
beyond all conception. Consider the 
multitudes who have been enabled to 
retain their work or, after illness, to 
go back to their employment. 
If you desire to share in this gracious 
ministry to those in distress, send your 
contribution to the Vice-President, 
made payable to The 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Patron - H.M. The King 
You can help by remembering the Society in your Will 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTES 
SAMUEL DIXON’S PAINTINGS 


By Ecan MEw 


NE of the most attractive, small and compact 
QO royal houses known to us and now translated 

into a museum is the palace so beautifully 
environed by the gardens at Kew. Although of 
Jacobean origin the interior, at least, shows many signs 
of Georgian comfort and decoration, doubtless owing 
to it once having been the home of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, and much used by George III’s family and, 
later, dwelt in by Queen Charlotte, who died there in 
1818. Her bedroom, by no means just as it was in her 
day, still retains many most interesting objects of 
domestic art belonging, broadly speaking, to her 
period. The most interesting of these may be found 
in a group of some ten or twelve pictures showing exotic 
birds and flowers in perfectly preserved and brilliant 
colours. These curious works were extremely admired 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century and are now 
sought by certain collectors with a taste for the arts 
of the past. Samuel Dixon flourished more or less 
for twenty years, from 1748 to 1768, but one is 
unable to gather many particulars of the artist or 
inventor of these pictures beyond the fact that he pro- 
duced what, in its day, was a new and effective clasq 
of work. He was certainly an accomplished painter 
of flowers, and he appears to have frequently taken 
as his subject the birds engraved in the ‘ Natural 
History of Uncommon Birds’ of G, Edwards of the 
mid-eighteenth century, and submitted them to the 
alchemy of his ingenious invention. Having, we pre- 
sume, fixed his design of birds and flowers, the group- 


ing of which is always excellently devised, upon a 
stiff, but not thick, sheet of paper, the shapes of his 
subjects are then pressed into relief from the back 
means of copper plates, and the birds and flowers thus 
embossed, painted in body colours of a most pleasj 
softness at once brilliant and minutely detailed 
The kind of gaufrage employed is nicely adjusted to 
the various surfaces to be coloured and a remarkable 
effect of delicacy and firmness is obtained by means 
which the admirer finds difficult to analyse. It would 
appear that few of these examples of Dixon’s skiff 
now remain in England or Ireland, of which latter 
country he was a native, although he lived for a time 
in London, where he died; but one knows of at least 
some six or seven private collections which give an 
excellent idea of his ability and his absolute mastery 
of the curious technique which he evolved. The 
number of subjects with which he dealt, including 
portraiture, seems to have been considerable. 

The examples at Kew usually show two or more 
birds and many kinds of flowers and are oblong in 
shape. The size is about twelve inches high ang 
sixteen inches wide. There is, however, another 
type of embossed picture, upright in shape, which 
generally shows one or at most two birds with, pos. 
sibly, a butterfly or so and often with a spray of some 
exotic flowering plant. These are, roughly, somg 
twelve inches by ten inches in size and may be by 
Samuel Dixon. The interest in these rare and hi 
decorative pictures is added to considerably when the 
original flat and narrow frames of English lacquered 
wood, in black, with a pseudo-oriental or Chinese 
design in pale gold, are still in existence and in fair 
condition. The fact that this lacquer work has seen 
150 years of legitimate wear will only serve to add 
a pleasing character to its appearance. 


THE LONDON 
LITERARY LOUNGE 


Books for 
Christmas Gifts 


Cards : Calendars 


Catalogues, now in active ation, 
will be sent as soon as possible, if desired 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON 


Booksellers : Court Stationers 
14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Make a Child Happy 
by sending a gift to 
Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., Old 
Town Hall, Kennington, Lon- 
don, S.E. 11, to help the present 
family of nearly 4,800 children, 


many cripples and babies, now 
in the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 


EXPRESS BOOK SERVICE 


Even the finest bookshop cannot stock all of the 12,000 or more new books published each year. 

Although every bookshop of W. H. Smith & Son stocks a selection of new books suited to local 

requirements, it sometimes happens that a book specially wanted is not in stock at the branch. 

W. H. Smith & Son’s Express Book Service quickly collects urgent book orders from large stocks at 
Head Office, and delivers them to the local branch for immediate delivery. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents, Booksellers, Stationers 


1250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Paris] Head Office : W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, Portugal Street, W.C.2 [Brussels 
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BOOKS 


Brilliant criticism, informative articles, 
powerful notices, and up-to-the-minute 
reviews—these are the ingredients which 


go into the making of 


“BOOKS OF THE 
DAY” 


A page devoted regularly every Tuesday 
and Friday to books and literature in the 


135, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 445 
(Cusine Date: First post Thursday, October 9) 


*TIS NOW THE VERY WITCHING TIME OF NIGHT, 
WHEN CHURCHYARDS YAWN AND HELL ITSELF BREATHES OUT 
CONTAGION TO THIS WORLD, 


Hamlet, iii, 2 


A word in your ear: there you’ll find what you seek. 
The heart of a branchlet of oak, elm, or teak. 

Of a velvety green is this beautiful stone, 

In Erin they raise it by crying Och hone! 

Curtail now the watching preceding a feast, 

And the limb then behead of a four-footed beast. 

He’s one of a few at the head of a state. 

A bird that’s proverbially true to its mate. 

By slaters and plasterers useful I’m found. 

Ameriean city where corn’s finely ground. 

From the son of your uncle iniquity part. 

The noise made with me has made nervous folk start. 


SEMIS 


wit 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 443 


Wuy po MorTorists KNOCK FOLKS DOWN 
WHO’RE MERELY WALKING THROUGH THE TOWN? 


“* The peasant’s last?’? No, Baby’s first, farewell. 
This bath, for cleansing bears away the bell. 

Sir, of that riddle half’s enough for you. 

David was one when he the lion slew. 

With this world’s goods in ample measure blest. 
If this you’re seeking, mind you don’t go west. 
*Tis man’s to man that makes so many mourn, 
The century in which Sat, Rev. was born. 

Of eastern potentate annex one-third. 

For him to put on airs is most absurd, 

Three years lies hidden, growing fat on roots. 
Mankind collectively, excluding brutes, 


wee 


Solution of Acrostic No, 443 
1“ This was the peasant’s last good- 


night ; 

A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior !’’ 

H 2“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 
nhumanit Y2 Burns. 
8 “The larva lives three years under- 
Ultan ground, and eats everything: roots of 
grass and trees, of cereals and forage- 
ockchafe plants, of pot-herbs, and garden- 
H  umanit Y flowers.”’ Fabre. 


Acrostic No. 443.—The winner is ‘‘ Shorwell,’? Mr. G. K. 
Paley, Church Speen Lodge, Newbury, who has selected as 
his prize ‘ African Drums,’ by Dr. Fred Puleston, published by 
Gollancz, and reviewed by us on September 20, hous other 
competitors chose this book, twelve named ‘ Coleridge as a 
Philosopher,’ ten ‘ The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson,’ 
eight ‘ Illustrations and Proofs of the Principle of Population,’ 
etc, 


Aso Correct.—A. E., Ali, A. de V. Blathwayt, Bolo, Bos- 
kerris, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boris, Carlton, Bertram R. 
Carter, Ursula D’Ot, Cyril E. Ford, Fossil, Gay, M. Milne, 
Peter, St. Ives, C, J. Warden. 


One Licut Wronc.—E. Barrett, Boote, Mrs. J. Butler, 
J. Chambers, Clam, Maud Crowther, Estela, G. M. Fowler, 
Glamis, Iago, Jeff, Miss Kelly, Madge, Martha, Met, Nemo, 
N. O, Sellam, F, M. Petty, Polamar, Rabbits, Rho Kappa, 
Sisyphus, Stucco, Tyro, Mrs, Violet G. Wilson. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, Miss Carter, Dhualt, 
Farsdon, T. Hartland, Mrs. Lole, J. F. Maxwell. All others 
more, 


Light 11 baffled 16 solvers; Light 10, 14; Lights 4 and 7, 6; 
Light 2, 4; Light 6, 1. Light 4 requires a noun, Youngling, 
not an adjective, Young, The C.O.D. marks Youngling as 
poetical, but in 1774 Dr, Johnson wrote: “ Pray make my 
compliments to Mrs. Boswell and the younglings.”” In the 
Geneva Bible Saul says to David: ‘‘ Thou art not able to goe 
against this Philistim to fight with him: for thou art a boy,” 
which agrees with the Vulgate: quia puer es. 


Acrostic No. 442.—Two Lights Wrong: Mrs. J. Butler. 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
(H.M.V.) 


C. 1753, 1754. ‘ Scenes de Ballet,’ Op. 52 (Glazounow), 
Nos. 1 to 6. New Symphony Orchestra. 

C. 1946. ‘ Creation Hymn ’ (Beethoven); ‘ Praise to Joy, 
The God Descended (Beethoven). Chorus and 
Orchestra of the State Opera, Berlin. 

D.B. 1434. Sonata for Violin and Piano in G Major 
(Bach). In three movements. Adolf Busch, 
Violin, and Rudolf Serkin, Piano. 

D.B. 1440. ‘ Forma Ideal (Form of Ideal Loveliness)’; 
‘Amore, Mistero (Deep Power of Loving),’ 
Helen and Faust. Duet in Italian. 

D. 1871. Nocturne No. 10 (Chopin). ‘ Cujus Animam’ 
(Liszt). Frederick Lamond, Pianoforte solo. 

D. 1856. ‘ Komarinskaya ’ (Glinka). Two records. London 
Symphony Orchestra. 

B. 3548. ‘ The Boatmen ’ (Harris); ‘ The Three Ravens,’ 
(arr. Kennedy Scott). John Goss, Baritone, 
with Male Voice Quartet. 

B. 3483. Aria (Wesley); Gavotte (Wesley); Choral 
Prelude (Bach). G. D. Cunningham, organ. 


(COLUMBIA) 


D.X. 86. ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ Overture, Parts 1 and 2 
(Wagner). Bruno Walter and Orchestra. 

D.X. 85. ‘ The Death of Nelson.’ Descriptive Ballad. 
(Words, Arnold; Music, Braham). 

D.X. 105. ‘A Musical Jig-saw.’ Parts 1 and 2 (arr, 
Aston). Regal Cinema Orchestra. 

D.X. 106. ‘ The Powder-Monkey ’ (M. Watson); ‘ The 
Midshipmite ’ (Weatherley and Adams). Norman 
Allin, Bass. 


-D.X. 107. ‘ Daft Sandy,’ Parts 1 and 2 (Will Fyffe). Will 


Fyffe, Scottish Comedian, with orchestra. 
D.X. 112. ‘War Marching Songs,’ Parts 1 and 2. 
Debroy Somers Band with Male Quartette. 
Pak 1. ‘O, Lovely Night ’ (Teschemacher and Sir L. 
Ronald); ‘A Perfect Day’ (C. Jacobs-Bond). 
Dame Clara Butt, Contralto, with piano and 
*cello obbligato. 


INVEST 
YOUR 
SAVINGS 


ESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, London, W.2 


Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. 
John Clifford, C.H. 
TRUSTEES: 
Rev. S. W. Hughes, D.D., E. W. Beard, Esq. 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. Reserve Funds 

£342,800. Over £1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 

Paid to Investors. Half-yearly Dividends pay- 

able January 1st and July 1st. Easy with 

drawals. No investor has ever lost one penny 
of his capital. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the 
Seciety’s Bankers. 


and obtain 


GEORGE E. JEFFERIES, F.C.LS., Secretary. 
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Rare Books, Prints and Autographs 


Collectors of Rare Books, Prints or Autographs are 
recommended to the Firms whose names are given below; 
who are in a position to supply most requirements 


RARE BOOKS & 
FIRST EDITIONS 


(1550 - 1930) 
FINE COLLECTORS COPIES 


Catalogue No. 26, post free 


MAJOR HARTLEY CLARK 


West Chiltington. Pulborough, Sussex 


INEXPENSIVE FIRST EDITIONS 


For Pleasure and Profit 
Monthly catalogues on request 


TREMAYNE, KNEBWORTH, HERTS 
MESSRS. DOBELL 


invite Collectors to apply for Catalogues 
FIRST EDITIONS, RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


8 Bruton Street, Loridon, W.1 


A Collection of Fine 


OLD LONDON VIEWS 


(in AQUATINT and LINE) 


Just secured privately and to be sold at Cheap Prices by 
ARTHUR READER, 58 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
BOOKSELLER Established over 100 Years 


PRINT and 


RARE MODERN 


FIRST EDITIONS 


Collectors’ enquiries welcomed 
Catalogues frequently issued 


CAPELL 


15a HARRINGTON ROAD, LONDON, 
Tel: Kensington 7588 


8.W.7 


WM. DAWSON & SONS 


(Rare Book Dept.) 
Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, London, mike 


Book SHecialists 


SECOND-HAND and RARE BOOKS of ev 
Description SCIENTIFIC JOURN 


BOUGHT and SOLD 


§ University, College, Public and Private Libraries in all parts 
of the world are supplied not only with books, but with the most 
valuable sets and runs of the wae Periodicals and Journals. 

§ Our Stock of Scientific Journals, Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Learned Societies is one of the best in the United 
Catalogues issued. 


SEND US YOUR WANTS 


Telegrams-Cables: 
NONNAC, CENT, LONDON 


ZWEMMER GALLERY 


26 Litchfield Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 


Permanent Exhibition of Reproductions after modern 
and old masters 


Illustrated catalogue free on application 


Phone; 
CENTRAL 5822 


Foyle’s Rare Book Dept. 
—— will find Old and Modern 
Treasures in Foyle’s Dept. No. 18. The 
Autumn Catalogue which includes Modern 
First Editions, Limited Editions, Modern 
Press Books, Association Books, Coloured 
Plates, Autographs and many other inter- 
esting items, will be sent (gratis) on 
application for Catalogue of Dept. 18. 
Foyle’s Guide to Standard Sets 
and Library Series 
OFFERED FOR CASH OR DEFERRED 
PAYMENTS 
Including the works of famous novelists, 
essayists, poets and dramatists, with the 
wr pm of the well-known Library Series, 

be sent (gratis) to anyone interested. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


That Book You Want On 
Collecting 


Foyles can supply it—NEW, SECOND- 
HAND, OUT-OF-PRINT. Their Dept. 
No. 17 is devoted to books on Art, Old 
Furniture, China, Glass, Pottery, Prints 
and everything else worth collecting. 
Should you be unable to call, write asking 
for Catalogue of Dept. 17 (gratis). If 
especially interested in Prints ask for 
Prints Catalogue outlining your require- 


NOW READY 


Georgian Confession 
Book 
compiled by 

GILBERT H. FABES 

is a counterpart of the old Victorian 
Confession Books, and will le a per- 
manent record of one’s and relations 
—their faults, virtues, beliefs and fancies. 
There are also twenty-four pages of printed 
confessions including those of Mary 
Hamilton, M.P., A. E. Coppard and 
Davies (with facsimile signatures). Bound 
in blue cloth boards with wrapper designed 
by Alfred Lowe, the well-known pavement 
artist. Price 7/6 net. First Edition limited 


The 


ment and interests. Books sent on approval. | to 500 copies. Prospectus~on application. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS, PRINTS & PICTURES 


GERRARD 9310 (5 lines) 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE fresh low records, which several com- 

modities have recently touched, is particularly 

disappointing, in view of the hopes that had 
been entertained some little while back that we had 
seen the worst in this direction. As it is generally 
agreed that this factor is playing a big part in world- 
wide depression, it will be appreciated that the recent 
phase of weakness in the prices of rubber, copper and 
tin is having a depreciating effect, not merely on the 
London Stock Exchange and Wall Street, but on 
bourses throughout the world. The only consolation 
one can find in existing conditions is the fact that 
once the turn does come, and sooner or later inevit- 
ably it must, merchants and manufacturers who have 
been stocking commodities on a hand to mouth basis 
will come into the market as big buyers to replenish 
their stocks and so give the upward movement a 
decided impetus. Unfortunately, there are no signs 
of this at the moment, and, while the fresh fall must 
shorten the interval before commodity prices touch 
bottom, at the same time it assists to further shake 
confidence, and adds to the general depression. As 
far as our Stock Exchange is concerned, in addition 
to this world factor, as has previously been pointed 
out in these notes, we have our own peculiar home 


troubles, and, while any change in the home political | 


position would probably lead to an upward movement 
in stock and share values, no sustained improvement 
can be anticipated until world conditions are once 
again on a more favourable basis. 


GILT-EDGED INVESTMENTS 


The strength of the gilt-edged market during recent 
weeks is a reflection of the parlous condition of world 
trade, inasmuch as funds usually employed in financing 
industry are lying idle, and, as deposit rates at the 
Bank are so low, considerable sums are being forced 
into the gilt-edged market for employment at as 
profitable a rate as possible, with, presumably, a 
minimum risk. It is significant to note, however, 
that while banks and discount houses are turning to 
the gilt-edged market as the best outlet available 
for utilizing their surplus funds, the general body of 
investors are not following in their steps, but are 
seeking really first-class debentures and preference 
shares. Considerable discrimination is being shown 
in the counters selected, only ‘those of unimpeachable 
security being in demand. This has resulted in a con- 
siderable shortage of investments of this nature, prices 
having risen to a level where yields of only slightly 
over 5 per cent. are procurable. 


NIGER DEBENTURES 


In May of this year Messrs. Lazard Brothers and 
Company offered for sale £1,500,000 5 per cent. 
consolidated guaranteed debenture stock of the Niger 
Company at 94 per cent. This stock is uncondition- 
ally guaranteed as to both principal and interest by 
Lever Brothers Limited, whose average profits over 
the last four years have exceeded £5,000,000. The 
proceeds of this sale of stock were applied towards 
the redemption of the outstanding 7 per cent. Niger 
debenture stock. This 5 per cent. debenture stock 
is redeemable by means of a cumulative sinking fund 
that will be sufficient to provide for repayment of 
the whole issue not later than June 15, 1970. This 


constitutes a really first-class investment and, in view 
of existing conditions, does not appear over-valued 
at the present level of 97. 


IND COOPE 


Another debenture which appears thoroughly wel] 
secured and is standing at a comparatively attractive 
level is the 5 per cent. consolidated mortgage deben. 
ture stock of Ind Coope and Company, the brewers, 
There is £1,750,000 of this debenture outstanding 
which is redeemable at par on October 1, 1978, or 
at any earlier date on six months’ notice from the 
company, or by purchase at or under par. The issued 
share capital of the company consists of £1,386,507, 
which includes 874,218 £1 ordinary shares, which 
have received 25 per cent. in dividends for the past 
six years, and which emphasizes the security behind 
the debenture to which attention is being drawn. The 
present price of this stock is in the neighbourhood 
of 94. 

UNITED DAIRIES 


Moving on to preference shares, the capital of 
United Dairies Limited includes 6 per cent. non. 
cumulative preference shares of £1 each, the present 
price of which is in the neighbourhood of 20s. 6d, 
The company is a progressive one, conservatively 
managed. Its capital, in addition to these preference 
shares, consists of 2,223,926 £1 ordinary shares, 
which have received dividends of 10 per cent. for the 
past four years. The conservative nature of the 
company’s finances can be appreciated by the fact that 
although per cent. was distributed on _ these 
ordinary shares, the profits for 1929 were equivalent 
to over 14} per cent. on the ordinary share capital. 


VAN DEN BERGHS 


Although a Preferred Ordinary share, investors seek- 
ing a thoroughly sound industrial investment should 
not overlook the attractions of the 5s. 15 per cent. 
Preferred Ordinary share of Van den Berghs Limited, 
which, at the present level show the attractive yield of 
approximately £6 13s. per cent. Behind these 
Preferred Ordinary shares there are 3,000,000 5s. 
Ordinary shares, 2,250,000 of which were offered at 12s. 
a share in September of last year. The profits of the 
Company enabled a dividend of 25 per cent. free of 
tax to be paid last year, which emphasizes the earning 
capacity of the company and the security of the 
Preferred Ordinary shares, to which attention is being 
drawn. 


GAUMONTS 


The general belief that the film industry in this 
country is taking a definite turn for the better is con- 
firmed by perusal of the Chairman’s speech at the meet- 
ing of the Gaumont-British Picture Corporation held 
last week. Companies in this industry have passed 
through difficult times, owing to the advent of the 
talkie film, which almost overnight depreciated so amaz- 
ingly the value of all silent films. Nevertheless, it 
would appear that the long lane of depression has been 
turned as far as this industry is concerned, and 
Gaumonts, in view of their strong position, should 
reap a good harvest from the improved conditions which 
are believed to be now existing. 

TAURUS 
COMPANY MEETING 

In this issue will be found a report of the third 
annual general meeting of the Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Tota! Funds £38,992,900. Total Income £10,614,500 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meeting 
GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION 


The Third Annual General Meeting of Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation, Ltd., was held, on September 26, at Film House, 
142-150 Wardour Street, London, W. 

Mr, I, Ostrer (the chairman) said that the net result of the 
year’s working was an increase in revenue earnings of £81,758. 
That increase was offset to some extent by the charge of 
£36,824 for interest, being the debit balance on that account 
written off. A material saving in that item was anticipated in 
the future. The directors recommended a dividend of 6 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares, the same as in the two preceding years. 
He did not think the results could be regarded as other than 
satisfactory, particularly when taking into consideration the 
conservative methods that had been applied in arriving at the 

Its. 

a the accounts closed they had taken over the manage- 
ment of United Picture Theatres, Ltd., owning or controlling 
seventeen theatres, and since last year associated and subsidiary 
companies had completed and opened a number of new theatres 
—some of which ranked with the finest in the world—rebuilt 
some, and acquired others, They had also in course of con- 
struction theatres in the most important districts around London 
and in some of the principal key centres in the provinces. 
In addition, it was their definite policy to keep their theatres 
and properties in first-class condition. 

The Corporation aimed at a complete organization, self- 
contained from studio to screen, and it was engaged, there- 
fore, not only in film distribution and film exhibition, but also 
in film production. By its association with some of the princi- 
pal British producing companies the Corporation controlled an 
output of British films that was second to none, and might 
justifiably claim to take the leading part in the world of British 
films. The directors ventured to suggest that the present 
success of the production side of the Corporation was the legiti- 
mate reward of the Corporation’s attitude to British films 
during the years past. 

It was common knowledge that, up to the beginning of the 
present year, British film companies, as a result of the change 
over to talking pictures, were passing through a very difficult 
time. In these crucial months, when many weaker concerns 
unfortunately went to the wall, the Corporation still retained 
faith in the production units with which it was associated and 
continued to lead the country in the encouragement of native 
film production. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


“Tue Recocnisep OrGan or THE Lecat Prorgssion.”’ 


THE 


Solicitors Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 
Ghe Solicitors’ Journal 


F 


The Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. (’Phone: Holborn 1853) 


THe Sorictrors’ Journal ’"—THAT ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION.’”’— 


The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 


YACHTING MONTHLY 


and MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 


The October Number—just out—is replete with 

“salt water” yarns: a Yacht Cruise in Japanese 

Waters; a Man’s Lone Voyage to Las Palmas 
2s. in a 6-tonner; the Story of the Wreck of the 258. 
per copy 9-tonner “ Heroine” ; and many more. What to 
see at the Motor Boat Exhibition at Olympia, and 
plans of several new motor and sailing yachts also 
make it a wonderful number. Order your copy now. 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Typewriting Shipping 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 

Testimonials and circulars duplicated. Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


IGH SPEED TYPING of all descriptions, Company 

Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports, Moderate charges. 

Accuracy guaranteed. HARPER, ETHELBURGA 
HOUSE, 93 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. Highly recommended by 
well-known Authors. MSS. 1s, 1,000 words, Carbon 3d. 
MAURICE (WALKER, Studlands, Wharncliffe 


Bournemouth. 


Road, 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 
* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO” paint and marble 
Gleaner. Samples free. 


Hotel 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water, "Phone and from 8/- 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


I nvestments ? 


“Taurus” 
will 
Tell You 


Read ‘‘Taurus” on ‘The Ci 
in the Saturday Review, 
and profitably. 


every week 
invest safely 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 4.10.1930 


Alien & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 
Foulis Noel 
Arrowsmith Gyidendal Odhams Press 
& Harper Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam’s 
no Heinemann Richards Press 
Bles Herbert Jenkins Routledge 
Brentano's Hodder & Sampson Lew 
Burns & Oates Hodge Scribner’s 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson & 
Cobden Sanderson lar S.P.C.K. 
Collins egan Paul 
be Publishing Co. The Stadio 
nt 
Ouckw Longmans Victor Gollancz 
Elkin Mathews and Mel Ward, Lock 
Marrot Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 
Faber & Faber Murray Wishart 


per Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon—gyg 


Pp & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


4 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contracs with H.M. Government) 
F t and moe Sailings from 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 


LONDON, MARSEILI LLES, 

SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON "STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
NEW ZEALAND, etc., ete., ete. 

P. & O. and Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
Pr G, and New Zealand Shipping Companies 
Addresses for all Pa 


ness, P. & O. house 14 


Literary 


UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen copy of 

‘ Writer’s Own Magazine’ (6d. monthly). Invaluable for 

practical help and suggestion. Cash prizes offered in literary 
competitions. Address: Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd, 9 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


Theatre 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON Presents :— 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 


Books 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No 433, fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry and 
Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 436, is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices. 


Cricket. Those ‘‘ Ashes.” The Australian Tour of 1926 by Noble, 
6s, Published 15s. 
Noble, The Game’s the Thing. With Foreword by Lord Harris, 
3s. 6d. 


oie De Goya by August Mayer, 22s. Published 42s. 

John Sargent. His Life and Work. With Catalogue of his Works. 
by W. H. Downes, 16s. Published 30s, 

Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. New 13s. 64 
Published 25s, 

The Sporting Rifle by Walter Winans. New 13s. 6d. Pub 
lished 25s. 

Balzac’s Droll Stories, Illustrated 16s. 

Novels of the Sisters Bronte. 12 vols. £3 10s. Published 


£6 6s. 

Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s. 9d. Published 12s. 6d. 

Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s. Published 7s. 64d. 

George >. aan Complete Works. 18 vols. £6 5s. Pub 
lished 7s 

Night Life, London and Paris, Past and Present by Ralph 
Neville. 7s. 9d. Published 16s. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella, 1919. 12s. 6d. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 30s. 

Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 32s. 64. 

Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, 13s. 6d. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 

Shaw's St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £65 5s. 

English Stained Glass by Herbert Read, 50s. Published £5 5 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitts 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
: COUPON No. 1 


TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY ; 


“Saturday Review,” October 4th 


Published by the Proprietors, THz Saturpay Review, Ltp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden Cieehens : Tem ,. two lines), in the Parish of 
Hersert Retacn, .E.1; Oc 


St. Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by 


Lp. 43 Belvedere Road, S. tober 4, 1930 
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